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PREFACE. 


E introductory letter to the first part of the 
ent little ork, will Ge found sufficient to explain 
lan and object. ftis addressed to my country- 


_-sihabled, by a life of leisure and retirement, to de- 
vote some attention to the subject of education, I have 
been in the habit of receiving very frequent applica- 
tions from my female acquaintance for directions how 
to train teachers; how to establish schools; and what 
plans of instruction to pursue in them, Having ac- 
cidentally devoted my attention to the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, I was frequently consulted 
on that subject. Gradually I found that I became 
involved in a voluminous correspondence; and it 
occurred to me, that I might spare myself some 
trouble, and, perhaps, render whatever experience 
_ I might have acquired more generally useful, by 

publishing the substance of the answers I had given 
to my correspondents. 

I should have preferred an anonymous publication, 
but I was assured that a name was necessary to en- 
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sure to a work any chance of public attention, and 
by addressing myself to female readers, I felt that I 
secured indulgence. 

I have, perhaps, been led somewhat beyond my 
depth, in consequence of having been requested to 
return answers to the queries circulated by the Com- 

mittee of Enquiry, appointed by the National Society, + 
with a view to the extension and improvement of 
education ; and the prevailingr interest on the subject 
of national education has inevitably turned my atten- 
tion beyond the practical details, which are the legiti- 
mate subjects of female attention, to the great legis- 
lative question which it belongs to men to decide. 

The boon which all seem at this moment to require, 
either from Church or State, is national education. 
In the following pages, I have ventured to allude to 
the conflicting opinions now afloat with respect to the 
manner in which this boon ought to be granted, I 
hope that I have done this with diffidence. I know 
that I experience a full sense of the difficulties by 
which, under the existing circumstances of this coun- 
try, this important question is beset. With all the 
complicated bearings of this subject I do not pretend 
to grapple. Whenever I have attempted to do so, I 
have found myself bewildered in a labyrinth, through 
which I could not thread my way. 

To whom the right of conducting national educa- 
tion belongs, is now a matter of debate and contro- 
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versy. Few perhaps would be able to demonstrate 
their capability, whatever their claims may be, to 
raise the superstructure of this noble edifice. The 
foundation must, however, first be laid—it ought to 
be laid on principles which are good, and, if possible, 
on principles whose solid excellence all might ac- 
knowledge; and I conceive that this might be done 
in the work before us by | the feebler labourer. My 
earnest purpose is to invite my countrywomen, what- 
ever may be their rank® or station, to arise; and bya 
voluntary simultaneous moyement, each to carry their 
stone to the edifice. 

Relieved as we females are from the arduous duties 
of public life, having neither the power, nor the 
opportunity of studying the abstruse and complicated 
relations of foreign and domestic policy, our minds at 
least are free from the angry passions which party- 
spirit engenders, and our equanimity is not dis- 
turbed by vain attempts to fathom the depths of 
political questions. Still less need we tread the 
thorny paths of controversy, in which our piety 
would but be cooled, and our charity extinguished. 

The present state of things we cannot influence ; 
but the future is all our own. It is ours to make the 
first, the indelible impression on the human character 
—on the minds and hearts of those who are to be 
the divines, the philosophers, the legislators, the 
mechanics, the artisans, the labourers of the next 
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generation; and if Providence, by bestowing on us 
the requisite qualifications, has invested us with 
responsibility in the discharge of this noble office, 
who shall dare to deny to us the right of executing it ? 

The object of the present publication, my female 
friends, is to urge you to exercise this high and noble 
privilege. I would endeavour humbly to give some 
assistance and encouragement to those of you who 
will engage in this most valuable labour of Christian 
love. The desire of retirement, the modesty, and 
delicacy which make you shrink from notice, will 
remain unviolated, even while you are most assidu- 
ously occupied in the good work in which I would 
engage you. Your names here will remain unknown ; 
but they will be written in the Book of Life. 


Ls 


PART I. 


PASTORAL TEACHING. 
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MRS. BARLOW TO DR. BENSON. 


My dear Sir, 

I vert the Maaor Hall with much regret. Nothing 
but the hope that Mr, Barlow's health might be 
restored by change of air and scene, wot have 
induced us to leave our home, and to forsake all the 
plans we were forming, with your assistance, for the 
i) improvement of our neighbourhood. I flatter myself 
\ that you will find John and Sarah Roberts answer 
our expectations with respect to the care of the Agri- 
cultural Boys’ School, the Girls’, and the Infant 
Schools; and when we return next year, I trust we 
shall be able to add to our establishment, a dormitory 
for boarders who may be trained for future village 

schoolmasters. 

I intend, during my tour, to collect all the informa- 
tion I can on educational subjects. I will write to 
you or to Mrs. Benson, whenever I have anything to 

' communicate which I think may interest you. I 
shall, as I promised you, write detailed directions to 
John and Sarah Roberts, with respect to the conduct 
of the Day Schools and Infant School. Iam well 
aware how little time you can give us, engaged as 
you are by incessant parochial duties : but your super- 
intendance in the Sunday School will be invaluable ; 
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and you will confer a great favour upon me if you will 
give me some account of your proceedings, and tell 
me how you are able to dispose of our poor old 
Sunday-school master, Crabbe. 

I am happy to hear you are so constantly attending 
the Diocesan Board of Education, and shall be anxious 
to know that some plans are in action with respect to 
the contemplated training school. Haye you accepted 
the office of chaplain to the Workbouse Union? I 
almost fear that this, in addition to all your other ex- 
ertions, would be impossible. I think that good Miss 
Baker will be of great use in the Girls’ and Infant 
Schools at the Manor Hall; and I feel sure that her 
happiness will be much increased by these new in- 
terests. i 

How many elderly spinsters might be spared years 
of ennui and discontent, if they would exert them: 
selves for the good of the rising generation, like our 
good Miss Baker! Oh, my dear Sir, how much 
would the present perplexity and anxiety on the sub- 
ject of the education of the lower orders be at once 
lessened, if unemployed, well-educated females, would 
go to work perseveringly and unostentatiously in 
their own residences and neighbourhoods! I am per- 
suaded that a John and Sarah Roberts are to be found 
in almost every parish. It has often occurred to me, 
that if the grand leading principles of education could 
be put forth in a very simple familiar manner, and that 
to such an exposé extremely simplified and minutely 
detailed directions could be added, on the elementary 
teaching of infant boys, and girls, such a work 


are 
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might be found to supply a desideratum at the present 
crisis, and might much assist the benevolent but in- 
experienced amongst our educated classes who have 
leisure and inclination to superintend parochial schools. 
Under such benevolent and enlightened superin- 
tendance, might we not hope that a new race of 
teachers would soon spring up around us? We 
should not need to apply to National, British and 
Foreign, Home and Colonial Societies, for masters 
trained in this or that system, with whose previous 
lives and conversation Sve are not acquainted; but our 
masters and mistresses would be selected from the 
most simple-hearted, and respectable, and pious, of 
our own neighbourhood. And we might raise the 
tone of their minds and manners, without altering their 
simple frigal habits of living. Finer clothes and 
more luxurious diet would not be thought necessarily 
connected with the power of imparting knowledge, 
and training the young to habits of self-denying 
temperance and industry, instilling virtuous and reli- 
gious feelings and principles. 

The necessity of better education was never so 
deeply felt in this kingdom as at the present moment ; 
the want of adequate teachers never so feelingly la- 
mented. The best and the wisest amongst our philan- 
thropists are almost vainly endeavouring to devise 
national schemes which may meet the public exigen- 
cies and satisfy the public mind. May it not be pos-. 
sible that in this, as in other instances, we are seeking 
for some grand specifics while some very simple re- 
medies, at least very powerful palliatives, lie within 
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our reach. I myself know, I might almost say, fifty 
well- 


educated young women who would cheerfully 
devote themselyes to the task ; many who actually are 
now devoting a large portion of their time to Visiting 
schools ; but who, for want of reflection and experience, 
too often exhaust themselves in fruitless discouraging 
attempts, They “ put to much strength,” but do not 
stop to ask, “ Which is the way?” I donot exaggerate 
when I say I could soon namber up fifty such female 
agents. Would I could say I knew ten like our kind 
Dr. Benson, so able, so willing to encourage, 


rate, and direct female exertions. But surely, though 
I know them not, 


they do exist—or—they will exist, 
Let us hope that such an elementary work as 


T have suggested will soon be published ; an 
not fifty, but hundreds—nay, 


and atniable country-women obey the call, and become, © 
under: Divine blessing, 


the instruments of promoting 
the temporal and eternal happiness of millions of the 
future generation. 


to mode- 


the one 


d may, 
thousands—6f my fair 


—__ 


y LETTER I. 
ON UNION WORKHOUSE SCHOOLS. 
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DR. BENSON TO MRS. BARLOW. 


My dear Madam, 


AccerT my best thanks for your kind letter, 


allow me to assure you, that Mrs. Benson, and m 
and our daughters, 


and 


yself 
deeply feel the loss of your so- 
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ciety, and of your active co-operation in our parochial 
concerns. We are very thankful for your kind pro- 
mise of corresponding with John and Sarah Roberts, 
and Miss Baker. My daughter Harriet hopes you 
will consider her as Miss Baker’s partner, and that 
she may share in the benefits of this correspondence. 
Detailed and exceedingly simple directions on the 
elementary process of teaching, are exactly what we 
need, and we Stall wait impatiently for the fulfilment 
of your promise: these directions will also be invalu- 
able to us in our Union Workhouse School. I have 
accepted the office of Chaplain to the Workhouse, as 
I hope, with the assistance of my Curate, who is to 
take the Sunday duty there, to be able to do some good 
without neglecting my ordinary parochial duties, or 
my visits to our Manor Hall Sunday School. I 


“have undertaken this office principally with a view to 


assist in the regulation and management of the school. 
I think these industrial boarding-schools, established 
as they now are all over this country, are most im- 
portant as respects the education and regeneration of 
our demoralized population; and I believe that the 
workhouse-visiting Chaplains ought to be some of 
our most powerful and effective educators. Our 
board of Guardians was not willing to allow more 
than a salary of ten pounds a year, with board and 
lodging, to a school-master ; and I believe somethought 
that an old pauper who could read and spell, with a 
good stick in his hand, would fill the office very well 


without any salary. I suggested the appointment of 


a mistress instead of a master, as I concluded the 
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Guardians would wish that the girls should be in- 
structed in knitting and sewing. This argument was 
intelligible, and we advertised for a ten-pound mistress. 

We have fortunately succeeded in obtaining a most 
intelligent, cheerful, motherly woman, who has de- 
voted herself to her task, I may almost say, with 
maternal feelings of affection for the children, and 
humble and earnest desires to promote their welfare. 
She is anxious to be directed entirely"by me and my 
wife; and our Harriet is delighted to be allowed to 
spend an hour or two every day with her “dear work- 
house children,” as she calls them. She takes letters, 
and pictures, and little toys for the Infants, and has 
arranged a most interesting little happy Infant class : 
we supply proper books and easy Scripture lessons 


to begin with; and Harriet has already got a nice 


little class of vocalists. 

In the neighbourhood of London, and of other 
cities, I should think the large depéts for poor children, 
such as that lately established at Norwood, the greatest 


blessing. The benefit of fresh, wholesome air, and 
the excellent superintendence whi 
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culated to meet the exigencies of the present moment, 
in the pauperized, and demoralized state of the over- 
grown population of large cities. But in the country, 
especially in agricultural districts, I much prefer a 
School attached to each union workhouse, to the 
plan o. 1emoving the children of paupers to one 
large school from several unions. In our union work- 
house, I trust the School will ere long shed its be- 
nignant influefce over the, whole establishment. Al- 
ready hymns and psalms are sung every morning 
and evening in our chapel to the poor assembled 
inmates of those walls. Whenever I can, I drop in at 
morning and evening prayers ; and when I cannot do 
this, the Governor supplies my place. Harriet often 
accompanies me ; and her voice, leading the School- 
children, seems to harmonize and soften, for a moment, 
many of the hard-lined ill-looking - countenances 
amongst our inmates. I was delighted to see some 
old people, with their open psalm-books, appearing 
really engaged in lifting up their hearts in praise and 
thanksgiving ; and even one or two gazing on Harriet 
and her little band with a tear trembling in their eyes. 
The boys’ and girls’ courts are already surrounded, 
by our directions, with flower-borders: each child has 
his own little plot, and watches with intense inter- 
est, the springing up of the seeds, and the opening of 
the flowers. Harriet says that the old men and women 
begin to long for some flower-borders in their yards, 
to make their prescribed precincts look somewhat gay 
and cheerful: and why not? I think all the strict 


regulations with respect to diet, &c are most wise 
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and necessary: but if we mean to do good to any 
human beings, young or old, but especially the young, 


we must try to make them tranquil and cheerful, and ~ 


if possible, happy. It is on this principle of tranquil- 
lizing the feelings, and creating cheerfulness and hap- 
piness, that I so very much promote vocal music. 
The Goyernor of our workhouse fortunately is musi- 
cal: we have presented him with a violin, which he 
plays enough to lead the children’s voies; and every 
evening, the work and reading is diversified by singing 
Hickson’s songs, and the natidnal school hymns, and 
Watts’s hymns set to music. To the lower orders 
we cannot give any pleasure more cheap or more in- 
nocent ; and we ought not to deny thema pleasure Pro- 
vidence has offered to us so richly and so bountifully ; 
we are exhorted again and again, to “sing merrily to 
the Lord our.God.” Let us deny our paupers beer, 
snuff, spirits, even tea: no, we will not deny tea to 
the old; let the old have “those cups which cheer, 
but not inebriate.” But let us not deny to any to 
“sing and give praise with the best member which 
_they have.” 

Considering the great increase of zeal and knowledge 
on the subject of education, which must ere long be 
diffused far and wide over this kingdom, I cannot help, in 
my Sanguine moments, anticipating the most beneficial 
results from the exertions of benevolent individuals, 
who will visit and superintend workhouse Schools in 
their own neighbourhood. And this is one of my 
reasons for objecting to the establishment of many 
Norwoods in different parts of the kingdom. The 
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enlightened superintendance of one able and educated 
mind is at present the soul of the Norwood establish- 
“ment. Take away this directing power, and what would 
Norwood be? And where shall we find superior and 
educated minds, ready to deyote their existence to 
the constant superintendance of a thousand pauper 
children ? 

Considering the subject of education in itself, apart 
from the difficulțjes we now, have to encounter, large 
schools are not calculated to answer the true, the le- 
gitimate end of education®the formation of moral and- 
religious characters—and therefore our ultimate end 
ought to be to establish many small schools, I can 
hardly conceive how it can be in the power of any 
visiting Chaplain to give a religious education to a 
school, consisting of several hundred children. It is 
not the formal repetition of the catechism, or of any 
number of texts of Scripture, at certain prescribed 
hours of the day, which will give what is called re- 
ligious knowledge: and what is religious knowledge 
apart from religious emotions—apart from pious awe, 
dread of offending, hope, love, joy, peace—apart from 
all the train of heart-stirring, soul-ennobling feelings, 
which the gospel will awaken if the right moment is 
seized, the right method used of presenting the great 
truths it reveals, of associating them incidentally with 
all that naturally affects and interests the youthful 
heart? When I recollect how few men have studied 
the art of thus acquainting childten with the Divine 
Teacher, who declared that “ of such were the kingdom 
of heaven,” I cannot help fearing, that it will be diffi- 
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this most important office effectually. Let us hope, 
however, that amongst our young Clergy, several will | 
arise, capable of a generous self-devotion to this all- | 
important cause. | 

` 


I will answer your questions respecting the Dioce- 
san board in a future letter, 


| 
cult to meet with visiting chaplains, who will conduct 


LETTER II. 


ON THE METHOD OF TEACHING THE CHURCH 
CATECHISM. 


DR. BENSON TO MRS. BARLOW. j 
My dear Madam, ¢ ats 

Tam happy to inform you that the Manor Hall school 

begins to wear a most promising aspect. Mrs. Ben- 

son and myself hope to visit it as often as our numer- 

ous domestic and parochial duties allow us leisure to 

do so: and my daughters will, I hope, assist. The 

plan you have introduced, of writing on the walls 

after every reading or oral lesson, is very improving ; 

and our little Edward is making a rapid progress in 

reading, spelling, and composition, since we have 

granted him the indulgence of spending a part of 

every morning with John Roberts. The garden-work, 

in which we allow him to join the other boys, has 

also strengthened his health; and all his happiness 


Seems at present centered on his own little plot of ‘ie 
ground, 1 
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I have commenced my Sunday School Cate- 
chetical lectures; and I will, as I promised, give 
you some account of my plan of proceeding. We 
agreed, you recollect, that it would break poor old 
Crabbe’s heart, if we deprived him of his post as 
Sunday School-master, oF even if we appeared to 
undervalue the proficiency of his scholars, who, as he 
informed us, could “say all the catechize, broken cate- 
chize, and whole efttechize right through—texts, proofs, 
chief truths, and not migs a word of ’em.” I was 
very anxious not to mortify this good old soul—so I 
told him that as the elder boys could say it all so per- 
fectly, they should sit by and help me to teach the 
younger children, and should also write portions of 
what they knew by heart, on their slates. I begged 
them to begin by writing their duty towards their 
neighbour. This was so very moderately done, so 
many words ill spelt, &e. that I said they should dic- 


* tate the words to me, and that I would write them on 


the black board for the benefit of the little ones, who 
had not yet learned the catechism; and I desired them 
to correct their slates, while I read very slowly and 
distinctly what I had written, the little boys repeating 
the words after me very distinctly ; and in a subdued 
tone of voice. We then talked over the subject as fa- 
miliarly as we could. Ineed not trouble you with the 
familiar illustrations of the different ways in which we 
could prove our desire to obey God by loving out 
neighbours, which J elicited from my little attentive 
congregation : even old Crabbe smiled, and put ina 
cheerful word now and then; occasionally reminding 
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me, they knew it all, because he was “always keeping 
a telling ’em.” 

I asked the elder boys whether they could recollect 
some texts of Scripture to write on their slates, in 
which the love of our neighbour was enjoined. I 
soon found that all the texts, and proofs, and Scripture 
references which they had learned by heart, were 
forgotten when I put them out of their usual routine 
—but of this I took no ~otice. 

I have often observed that it is a common and per- 
nicious error, to deride and undervalue before children 
the former teaching they have received. 

When they could not answer, I suggested the an- 
swer; and often contrived to draw out and arrange 
the little they did know, so as to make it appear they 
were really helping me to instruct and question the 
younger children. My great object was to break up 
the old mechanical routine, without mortifying the 
old master, or the scholars, and to bring about 
gradually and insensibly, an easy natural attitude of 
mind. Of course, we made but little progress at first ; 
but I am happy to say that in the course of a month 
we have gained something ; and my catechetical lec- 
tures are every Sunday eagerly anticipated. 

I have advised that before I come into the school, 
a short portion of the catechism should be written on 
the slates by the boys who can write, and dictated by 
those who cannot write, to John Roberts, who chalks 
the portion on the wall from the dictation of the chil- 
dren; and these portions are afterwards read very 
slowly, softly, and distinctly (distinct, clear utterance, 
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I endeavour to enforce, as well as subdued tones of 
voice) ; no attempt at comment or explanation is made. 
Poor old Crabbe I have desired to overlook the slate- 
writing of the elder boys; and by shewing him always 
kindness and respect, I have avoided all jealous sore 
feelings on his part, on this change of system. When 
I arrive, I take up any portion of the catechism I 
find, from accidental circumstances, that I can best 
illustrate and dwell upon. o 

One Sunday, several of the children had been at- 
tending the christening *of little Henry Williams, 
My theme that day was the first part of the catechism. 
I did not attempt to explain every sentence: we re- 
peated slowly and exactly, “ the promise and vow 
first, 2ndly, and 3rdly;” and it did not distress me, 
that I could not easily simplify these answers, so as 
to make them perfectly intelligible to my young hearers. 
As a clergyman of the Church of England, it is my 


- duty to take care that the Church catechism is learned 


by my young flock. My business is not to consider 
whether it is exactly adapted to the comprehension of 
children,* but gradually to connect with it ideas and 
feelings which will remain impressed on their hearts 
and minds, and which this form of words may here- 
after serve as a frame-work to retain and recall to 
their memories. 

Tasked them if they had seen little Williams placed 
in my arms in the Church, and whether they had seen -+ 
me sprinkle water over his forehead, and then make 


© See Keble’s Christian Year—Hymn on the Church cate- 
chism. 
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1 of the cross on his forehead. I reminded 
me, they i 
a telline2” we had all knelt down in the Church, and 3J 
Tyed to God to bless little Henry, and to grant 
that he might learn and krow the will of God, and 
obey all the commands Jesus Christ had givenus. I 
' turned to Henry’s elder brother, and asked him 
whether he knew what the godfathers and godmothers 
had said little Henry must do. They had said that he 
must keep from all bad and wicked jyays, and become 
a very good child, and follow the example of Christ. 
I asked Henry’s elder bréther James, whether he 
thdħght that when baby was old enough to understand 
him, he could help him to keep these promises made 
at his baptism. James said, he would « always be a 
telling of him.” I then consulted all the class on the 
best way in which they could persuade others to do 
their duty: and the effect of good examples was dis- 
cussed; and gradually I drew from them a pretty ac- 
curate account of all their little duties, and of the . 
manner in which they must act and behave, if they would 
have God for their Father and Friend, and if they de- 
sired to be members of Christ ; th 
to Christ, as to be one with him, 
and then, I said, they would b 
Lord and Master, the Head of the body of all Chris- 
tians; then they might hope to be inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven. I cannot exactly repeat our con- 
« versation: my great wish was to let the children lead 
the way ; but I find it difficult to avoid the error which 
all teachers fall into, of saying and teaching too much, 
and thus overstraining or bewildering the minds of 


at is, so to belong 
to walk in his steps ; 
elong to Christ their 
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my little auditors. We touched on the use of \ 
f x count of 
baptism, and I think that they entered into the ic, J may 
the outward sign of inward purification. I occas: 
ally addressed myself to the elder boys, and referreoyp | 
to several passages of Scripture, which they wrote on . 
their slates, on the subject of baptism. We spoke of” 
John the Baptist; of Christ coming to him to be bap- 
tised that he might fulfil all righteousness; of the voice 
from heaven, saying, “ This js my beloved Son in whom 
I am well pleased ;” and the commission of Christ to 
his disciples, to “‘ baptise ll nations in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” When any 
portion of the Creed is our theme, we always talk 
over different incidents in our Saviour’s life to which 
it relates; sometimes we take up one part, some- 
times another; and I open the Bible and read Some 
passages illustrating the subject. But though I branch 
out in this way, and elicit questions and observations 
from my hearers, I try not to wander too far, nor to 
introduce too great a variety of subjects ; we perhaps 
talk over only one point in the portion of the cate- 
chism selected for the morning: but then before we 
conclude, we repeat reyerently and distinctly the whole 
passage, thus replacing in its framework the part we 
have been endeayouring to render interesting and in- 
telligible. I will give you some further account of 
my method of discharging this difficult part of my duty 
in catechising in my next letter. 

Believe me, dear Madam, yours most truly, 

E. Benson. 
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the Head of the body of all Chris- 
y might hope to be inheritors of the 
ven. I cannot exactly repeat our con- 
great wish was to let the children lead 
the way; but I find it difficult to avoid the error which 
all teachers fall into, of saying and teaching too much, 
and thus overstraining or bewildering the minds of 
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my little auditors. We touched on the use of \,.ount of 
baptism, and I think that they entered into the ic I may 
the outward sign of inward purification. I occasi 
ally addressed myself to the elder boys, and referrer, 
to several passages of Scripture, which they wrote on 
their slates, on the subject of baptism. We spoke of" 
John the Baptist ; of Christ coming to him to be bap- 
tised that he might fulfil all righteousness; of the voice 
from heaven, saying, “ This is my beloved Son in whom 
I am well pleased ;” and the commission of Christ to 
his disciples, to “ baptise all nations in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” When any 
portion of the Creed is our theme, we always talk 
over different incidents in our Saviour's life to which 
it relates; sometimes we take up one part, some- 
times another; and I open the Bible and read Some 
passages illustrating the subject. But though I branch 
out in this way, and elicit questions and observations 
from my hearers, I try not to wander too far, nor to 
introduce too great a variety of subjects; we perhaps 
talk over only one point in the portion of the cate- 
chism selected for the morning: but then before we 
conclude, we repeat reverently and distinctly the whole 
passage, thus replacing in its framework the part we 
have been endeayouring to render interesting and in- 
telligible. I will give you some further account of 
my method of discharging this difficult part of my duty 
in catechising in my next letter. 

Believe me, dear Madam, yours most truly, 

E. Benson. 
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me, the 
a tell’ LETTER III. 
5 
ON THE METHOD OF TEACHING THE CHURCH 


* CATECHISM. 


DR. BENSON TO MRS. BARLOW. 


My dear Madam, 
You will, I know, be giad to hear ‘how much I find 
that my Sunday lessons are assisted by the rapidly in- 
creasing facility with which the elder boys express 
their ideas in writing, whether on the painted walls, 
the black boards, or the slates ; 


; and the younger 
children, from the habit of slowly dictating their 


reading lessons, and seeing them written before them, 
have acquired a clear distinct utterance, and an intel- 
ligible manner of expressing themselves, which ren- 
der our Sunday conversations really agreeable to me. 

Tam not at all anxious that our children should learn 
a great deal: but what they do learn, I wish should be 
quite clearly understood. 


I wish they should acquire such a facility in speak- 


ing and writing, that, whenever they are called upon, 
they should be able to give me a clear accurate state- 
ment of their knowledge and ideas, cither by word of 
mouth or in writing. 5 
Such a facility is indeed the 

tion; without it children have 
instruction deserving the name. 
have their small hand- 
upon, and each boy 


test of good educa- 
not received any 
Our boys always 
slates ready to answer questions 
knows his place at the desk or 
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against the wall when required to write an account of 
any transaction, or an answer to any question I may 
ask. : 

But to resume my account of our lectures. Our 
portion of the catechism last Sunday consisted of the 
Ten Commandments. These were all repeated well 
and distinctly. But the giving of the law on Mount 
Sinai, and all the wonders and miracles attending this 
grand transacfton, were the chief theme of our.dis- 
course, which I allowed myself to dilate on rather 
graphically. I read portions of the 20th chapter of 
Exodus. There is something peculiarly striking to 
the imagination in this account of the delivery of the 
moral law, amidst thousands of attendant angels, 
lightnings and thunderings. I explained the state of 
the heathen world, sunk in vice, ignorance, and idola- 
try when this holy law was given to one peculiar 
people, set apart from the rest of the world, and placed 
under a miraculous dispensation. ‘With the elder 
boys I enlarged on this subject, and pointed out to 
them the temporal sanctions of this law. We talked 
of the promised Jewish Jand, Canaan, referred to in 
the fifth commandment, where their days were to be 
long. They understood perfectly that Canaan was a 
type of our land of promise. I read to them our Sa- 
yiour's summary of the Ten Commandments. I en- 
deayoured also to connect and arrange their scattered 
notions of Jewish history, and to fix a few leading dates 
in their minds. The first Sunday on which I began my 
lectures, I found that not one, even of the elder boys, 
had the least idea of what was meant by the date of the 

c 
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year, though they all answered immediately that this 
was the year 1839. Now, we often calculate what time 
elapsed between the flood and Abraham, Abraham 
and Moses, Moses and Solomon, and we pass on to 
the captivity, the re-building of the temple, the coming 
of Christ, the destruction of Jerusalem. The map of 
the world and.the map of the Holy Land are always 
at hand; and we try gradually to’ connect the why and 
the how with the when and-the where. 

I cannot help smiling, when I recollect the grave 
disquisition which took place at one of our commit- 
tees last year, whether it was not dangerous to teach 
geography in our National Schools? At last it was 
settled that there was no harm in allowing a map of the 
Holy Land, as that would go hand in hand with the 
only instruction we need give the poor—that is reli- 
gious instruction. The probable good effect on chil- 
dren’s minds to be expected from this insulated re- 
ligious geography, I need not dwell upon. 

I fear that you will be almost tired with these long 
accounts of my mode of teaching the catechism; but I 
am inclined to finish what I have to say in this letter on 
this head. My great endeavour is never to separate 
doctrines from the historical accounts from which these 
doctrines arise, and with which they are interwoven. 
I always read the historical account from the Bible; 
and the words of scripture, recounting facts, are 
always associated indelibly with the doctrines which 
spring out of facts. 

I believe that I owe almost all the experience I have 
gained on the religious instruction of children, to the 
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following littlé incident which occurred to me two 
` years ago. Walking home one afternoon through the 
Woodbine lane, at about four o'clock, the hour when 
dame Wilson's little. School used to separate, I was 
enjoying the sight, which often pleased me, of the 
little chubby troop of children justescaped from their 
tasks, carrying home their baskets, stopping to gather 
wild flowers, and often 'ċaròling as they went; one 
very laughing %erry littlesboy arrested my attention, 
and I stopped to catch the words of his song: to my 
astonishment I heard the following ; “suffer-ed under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified,’ dead and buri-ed.” 
«What words are you saying, my child?” said I. “We 
have just said our Friday catechise; and so Sir, I was 
just a singing a bit of him.” I questioned him, and 
found he had not the slightest idea of the sense of 
the solemn, awful words he had uttered. This made 
so deep an impression on me; that I at once determined 
not to rest contented with the formal manner in which 
I had been accustomed to go through the catechism, 
and broken catechism, in the Church on Sunday 
afternoon. I talked over the subject with Mrs. Ben- 
son, attended to her while she instructed our little ones, 
and observed all the gentle, tender, affectionate means 
by which she instinctively and intuitively knew how 
to affect their hearts, and interest their feelings. I 
became her pupil in the art of teaching, and, I think 
I may add, I afterwards became yours also; it is the 
mother who alone can supply the “ milk for babes.” 
How is it possible for a young clergyman, who has 
but lately gone through a School and College educa- 
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tion, to know how to adapt his ideas and language to 
the tender years of infancy ? 

These very, words which the poor little boy was so 
innocently singing, to which I owe so much, never now 
recur in our catechetical lecture, without a peculiar 
desire on my part, to make them deeply affecting and 
impressive. I explain to our elder children, who 
Pontius Pilate was, and the respective state of the 
Jewish kingdom, and Roman empire but I chiefly 
dwell on the words “was crucified, dead and buried :” 
on the inconceivable love of Him « who knew no sin, 
but was made sin for us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him,” hanging between two 
malefactors, and proving his tender concern, even at 
that hour, for them. The words “ Not my will, but 
thine be done”—« Father forgive them, they know 


not what they do”—the awful convulsions of nature. 


when he yielded up the ghost—the centurion’s ex- 
clamation, “ Truly this was the Son of God!” 
the women standing by the cross—these, amongst 
many other affecting circumstances, I relate in the 
words of Scripture, with very short simple comments. 
I refer to the most striking prophecies; and always 
observe an intense interest occasioned by tracing the 
fulfilment, co-exactly in accordance with them. 

O how mistaken do I think those who talk of sim- 
plifying religion, of separating doctrines from emotions 
and feelings ! k 

The manner in which all that is mysterious affects 
our imagination and rivets our attention, I think is 
‘a°providential constitution of our minds, -A religion 


Se, 


eas 
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divested of mysterious inscrutable doctrines, by the 
y very nature and construction of our minds, would 
soon reduce us to infidelity. Is it not owing to a provi- 
dential constitution of our minds, that all that is mys- 
terious rivets our attention and affects our imagina- 
tion? How manifold are the links in that mysterious 
chain which unites our soul with an unseen world— 
a world which “eye cannot see—nor ear can hear— 
neither can it œter into the heart of man to conceive.” 
Were it possible that religion should be otherwise than 
full of mystery, such a religion would cease to interest 
us, and soon cease to'be believed. All that concerns 
| our existence, whether temporal or eternal, must to us 
be full of mystery. It is only for practical purposes, 
i. e. for our temporal and eternal happiness, that we 
Teal are allowed even to “know in part, to see in part.” 
| And in the same manner that all we are able to detect 
of the mysteries which surround us in the natural 
world, must tend to some practical purpose; so is all 
that is mysterious in revelation practical. Yet in the 
elementary instruction of children, I would touch inci- 
dentally on mysterious points; I would not accumu- 
late texts to prove them, as if I were drawing up 
creeds and articles of faith. I would read the words 
of Scripture, and leave those words impressed on the 
memory, and they will assuredly awaken gradually, 
in well-trained minds, future repeated reflection and 
deep emotions; in some, & spirit of enquiry and in- 
vestigation, a desire will be called forth to “compare 
spiritual things with spiritual.” In others, a less 
y enlightened, and perhaps, more practical sense oe Y. 
K a 
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awe, deep, humiliation, and reyerential reliance on a 

Being revealed to us under the three-fold character y 
of Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, whose nature 

and essence are inscrutable, but whose mercy and 
loving-kindness are not therefore less sure. 

The last portion of the catechism is the most oe § 
struse, the least adapted to the minds of children. 
When the part relating to the Lord’s Supper is re- 
peated, I dwell little on the words of he catechism; 
gradually I try to throw some light on them, but I 
open the Bible, and I read the account of the Jast | 
Supper. We talk about the Jewish passover, and the 
delivery from the far greater than Egyptian bondage 
which we commemorate. I prefer touching on this 
subject when the children know that the sacrament has ø. 
been just administered, and have seen the cloth on 4 
the altar: there js much, I believe, to be done by = | 

| 


taking the right Opportunities, Poor widow Wilson 
has Jost her only son ; he is to be buried next Sunday: 
my catechetical lecture must, of course, touch on this 
event; though T shall not attempt to rouse their feel- 
ings, or to make them shed tears, The minds of chil- 
dren should only be transiently excited on any mourn- 
ful topic. I can hardly tell you beforehand what I 
shall say, as T am guided by circumstances, by the 
countenances, and the questions of the children them- 
selves. “<The Tesurrection of the body” may, perhaps, 
be the part of the creed we shall stop at: perhaps the 


| 
translati 
on ation of Enoch and Elijah may become the topic _ if 
) gar conversation s—the raising of Lazarus;—our 
Lord’s own resurrec 


tion. We may talk of the glori- w 


Aar 


$ 


ond? 
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fied incorruptible bodies with which we shall be raised; 
and perhaps I may open the Bible and tum to the 
15th chapter of the Ist epistle to the Corinthians, 
and allow them to open their own Testaments, and 
read from the 51st to the 54th verses of this chapter; 
or perhaps the touching account of the raising the 
idonis only son may be our theme. Of course, it 
will only be a selection from these various topics that I 
shall attempt-o When I see that I have excited a real 
deep-felt interest on some Scriptural narrative, I gene- 
rally open my portfolio, and take out the print repre- 
senting the facts we are thinking and speaking of. I 
object much to the constant use of gaudy red and 
blue Scripture prints, by which children are decoyed 
into the den of lions; or are made to imagine how 
Abraham was going to kill Isaac; or are frightened 
by a fierce-looking angel driving Adam and Eve out of 
Paradise: but my selection of Scripture prints is really 
choice and beautifulyand they are seen occasionally 
with real delight. 4 
John and Sarah Roberts are, by my directions, 
keeping at present to the excellent little selection you 
gave us, «The Life of Christ in the Words of Scrip- 
ture,” All the doctrines of our holy religion are con- 
yeyed historically in the life of our blessed Saviour ; 
and when I hear the catechism repeated, or give oral re- 
ligious instruction, I always appeal to their historical 
knowledge of what Christ did, or said, on different 
occasions. My own large Bible is always on my 
own desk: no one else touches it; and I never open it 
without seeing a peculiarly joyful expression of coun- 
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tenance in the children, I always tell them the 
chapter and verses I read, and often say, “ Shall you 
remember? I think, perhaps, your father and mother 
will kindly allow you to read this passage this evening 
to them, from their Bible ; and they will like to know 
that you remember, and can tell them what we have 
said about it this morning.” I have the happiness off 
hearing from several of our cottagers, that these 
passages are read in the evening, and that many of my 
speeches are repeated by the children to their parents. 
My dear Madam, how deeply do I lament that these 
simple methods of indirectly instructing my flock, did 
not occur to me at an earlier period of my life! Oh 
how much crime and misery it might haye prevented! 
how much of my present parochial labours might 
have been lightened ! Wheneyer I am vainly strug- 
gling to reform adults, now forty or fifty years old, I 
Say, with shame and sorrow, “Had I begun twenty, 
years ago, when first I came,here, to engage your 
affections, to turn your feelings into the right channel, 
you would now be virtuous and happy. However, Imust 
not waste my time, and sink my spirits by unavailing 
regrets. I must only, by the blessing of God, en- 
deavour to use my remaining years more efficiently. 
These feelings, these regrets, have induced me to un- 
dertake the office of Chaplain to the workhouse: the 
trifling emolument I giye to my Curate, 
I remain, dear madam, yours sincerely, 


E. Benson. 


jj 
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LETTER IV. 
ON°THE LITURGY, AND INCIDENTAL SCRIPTURAL 
INSTRUCTION, ON PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, AND 
ON AN EDUCATING CLERGY. 


i DR. BENSON TO MRS. BARLOW. 


My dear Madam; 

I Am happy @ endeavour to answer your questions 
respecting my attempts, to make our liturgy as well 
as the catechism, useful to my young flock. Remem- 
ber, I am but a learner in the art of teaching. 
I am trying to grope my way as well as I can, per- 
suaded that if I persevere, new lights will break in 
upon me. 

My catechetical morning lecture employs about half 
an hour before Church. When this is over, I ask 
whether the Psalms, and the New Testament lessons for 
the day have been looked out in the Prayer-books and 
‘Testaments; I turn to the Psalms for the day, and select 
from them any very striking passages to observe upon. 
If the subject of the Old Testament lesson is one to 
which I wish to draw the attention of the children, I 

ive them a short summary of its contents, and desire 
them to listen attentively to it, when they hear me 
read it in Church ; and I then tell them the subject 
of the lesson from the New Testament, and I comment 
only just enough to draw their attention to it. 
Psalm. In the afternoon I read 
and the Epistle and Gospel for 

The Collect is committed to 


upon it, 
“Afterwards we sing a 
and explain the Collect 
the following Sunday. 
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memory during the week following, and Occasionally 
Some practical portion of the Epistle and Gospel ; and 
what has been thus learned by heart is written on 
slates, from memory, before I come to the School the 
following Sunday. Afterwards I lecture on different 
Portions of the Litur > 

It is difficult, without much experience, to conceiye 
the very limited vocabulary of -poor children; and 
there is much waste of time and pairs from attempt- 
ing to explain Passages of Scripture, of the catechism, 
of the liturgy, &c, until they Fave previously acquired 
the language in which they are written, The usual 


is to stop as you go, to explain the 
minds of teachers 


our constant transgressions, and make the children 
ndeavouring to simplify and 
But then I much doubt 


nk that yery 
required in giving religious in- 
iturgy: and we should perceive that 


wf 
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Suppose the following spelling-lesson. “Let us 
write on the wall to-day a few rather difficult words ; 
and then try if we can find out exactly what these 
words mean. I have got a list of words in my hand; 
I will read them one by one, and you shall guess how 
they are spelled, and tell me how to write them on 
the wall.” Then read these words one by one, and 
help out the spelling if they are unable to direct you. 
« Guilt,” “trafisgression,* “iniquity ;” “ trespass,” 
“ penitence,” “ contrition :” “acknowledgment,” “ con- 
fession,” “mercy,” “pardon,” “ reconciliation 7’—“to 
ransom,” “to redeem,” “to absolve,” ‘to purify,” 
“to intercede,” “to mediate,” “to manifest ;” ‘praise,” 
« thanksgiving,” “benefits,” “ blessings,” &c. 

These are only a few examples; perhaps I give five 
or six words at a time, write them on the black board, 
illustrate them by short sentences, sometimes by anec- 
dotes ; and I invite my hearers to prove to me that they 
understand the words, by producing their own familiar 
illustrations of them. These words are not illustrated 
by religious phrases only; we treat the lesson as a 
lesson on language, without supposing before-hand, 
that the lesson is preparatory to an explanation of 
prayers. My object is to attach clear definite ideas 
to words which occur in our liturgy and in Scripture, 
before I attempt to enlarge on passages in which 
these ‘words occur. 

From the constant practice of defining words, I 
now begin to find my boys are uneasy, if, when I read 
to them, I pass over a word which they do not ĉlearly 


understand, and frequently they stop me, begging for an 
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explanation ; but Iwish, as much as I can, to forestall 
these interruptions, as they scatter the mind from the 
drift and Scope of the sentence. When once the 
words are made clear to them, I often find it best not 
to dwell too minutely and distinctly on the exact and 
full meaning of the passage itself, in which these 
words are used; but leave it to the children, to add 
a more or less full comprehension of it, according to 
their age and apprehension. A passige which con- 


for the mysterious” dispensati 
probably but feeb] 
should, I believe, 


attempt to make th y prompting 
Xpress them to myself. 1 think I 


I have desired John 


and Sarah Roberts to keep a 
sort of School Journal. 


They note down at the end of 
each day, the faulty dispositions, or any particular 
case of misbehaviour they have observed in any child, 
or any striki ce which has happened. Be- 


ay, I cast 
; then I always try 
ral a way as I can, to 
tle experience of chil- 


» in as natu 
these Cases, So as to bring the lit 
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dren in confirmation of the simple truths of the Bible. 
For instance, if I know that there have been some 
quarrels between the boys, and that an unforgiving 
spirit has been shewn; the parable of the unforgiving 
servant is my theme, the unsearchable love of Christ 
towards sinners is dwelt upon; his command, that, 
«as he has loved us, so we should love one another ;” 
the 13th Chapter of the first Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Corinthiansis read, and the beautiful description 
of charity is dwelt upon. If a boy has shewn self- 
confidence, and a bragting spirit, St. Peter’s fall is 
related and commented upon. If a lie has been told, 
the awful history of Ananias and Sapphira is related, 
and seyeral passages of Scripture are mentioned, 
proving God's detestation of falsehood, and the mean- 
ness and wickedness of the crime. 

I do not, however, before the assembled children, 
allude to my reason for choosing these passages of 
Holy Writ. I always try to keep deeply impressed on 
my mind this one leading principle,—that all educa- 
tion is yain and useless, which does not prepare and 
dispose the mind for self-education. I try to give 
very early to children a deep sense of religious re- 
sponsibility, to awaken their conscience, to create the 

did, impartial, self-inspection. I 


habit of daily, can 
wish that my children should be aware that I am myself 
weakness and im- 


deeply impressed by a sense of the 
perfection of my own nature as well as of theirs, of our 


need of constant watchfulness and self-distrust, and of 
reliance on divine assistance, I endeavour to make 
them aware, experimentally; how liable we all are to 
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` err, from a weak and imperfect judgment, from partial 
views, from a hasty spirit, from pride and vanity, and 
from a thousand causes, which lead to self-deception. 
But when I have awakened a disposition to self-con- 
demnation, I am not desirous to obtain a public self- 
accusation. Thereis—I believe there ought to be—a 


reluctance to public exposure. Let questions which 


may lead to this self-condemnation be asked doubt- 
fully, and let the child he left to attend to the answer 
of his own conscience, and spare him the pain of con- 
fession, even to yourself, where it does not appear 
needful to tame and humble an overprond spirit, and 
when you have reason to think that you are dealing with 
a candid mind. For instance, I say—‘ Do you think 
your motive for speaking or acting in such or such a 
manner was a pure desire to do right, or was it a de- 
sire to be commended? Should you have acted so 
and so, had you remembered our Sayiour’s law, to do to 
others as you would have others do to you? Lam not 
sure—I cannotseeinto your heart-—but your conscience 
will accuse or absolve you. If, when you pray to God 
to-night, you ask yourself this question, I think you 
will answer it to yourself honestly.” We must take 
care never to exact confidence or self-accusation. 
These must be bestowed spontaneously. We are apt 
to think we have gained a point with children, when 
we have ‘made them say they have acted ill, and that 
they are very sorry. Generally while they are thus 
saying, they are feeling only provoked and angry. We 
must. be satisfied to awaken the spirit of ‘self-enquiry, 
and to leave them to God and their own conscience. 
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I continue to draw pretty deeply on the fund 
you left in my hands for establishing Parish Libra- 
ries. I have established one for the farmers and 
tradespeople, and they subscribe monthly what I 
think will eventually cover all the additional neces- 
sary expence for providing more books. At present, 
in addition to the few sets of plain sermons, &c., we 
agreed upon, I have got the Penny and Saturday 
Magazines, thu Farmers’ Magazine, the Working 
Man’s Companion, books -of interesting Biography, 
Natural History, Voyages and Travels, and other 
works combining amusement and information, which 
I hope will attract attention, and may increase a desire 
for virtuous and rational pleasures. 

In every situation we need some relaxation and 
amusement. If innocent books will keep a man from 
the ale-house, the acquisition of knowledge is at least 
the handmaid to virtue and religion ; and the mind 
which is rescued from the debasing effects of sensu- i 
ality, is surely so much the more likely to appreciate 

_ and understand religious instruction. This lending 
library brings me in contact with the farmers, or their 
wives and daughters, who come to borrow books, in 
a manner which I find advantageous. : 

My School and Poor Lending Libraries are in great 
request. I select from the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety, and the different Tract Societies, those which 
appear to me best adapted to the wants of my parish- 
joners ; and I find many different children’s and young 
people’s books, known and approved by Mrs. Benson, 


very useful, —The Parent's Cabinet, Parley’s Tales * 
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many of the Irish Kildare-street books. Mrs. Benson 
and my daughters have the charge of the juvenile 
school libraries, and they take care to check the desire 
of novelty, as distinct from the desire of improvement, 
by always requiring some account of the contents of 
one book before another is lent. 

Thave received much assistance in the female Sun- 
day School from Mrs. Benson’s private class of adult 
female teachers, the daughters of our most respecta- 
ble farmers and tradespeople, Who come to her for i 
hour every Monday evening, to select the lessons for 
the girls’ classes the following Sunday. ‘These les- 
sons are explained and talked over, and portions of 
scripture pointed out, which they are to study and 
refer to in the week, in order to prepare themselves 
to assist on the following Sunday. mi 

Mrs. Benson endeavours to expand their minds, 
and to give them some rational subject of thought 
and enquiry, which may fill up their vacant moments 
during the week. Maps or the globes are sometimes 
shewn, and some general information is given, calcu- 
lated to awaken attention to the works of nature. 
The 19th Psalm was the portion of scripture my wife 


Was reading last week with her adult class. 
Manke 


she to 


Farmer 
s daughter told Harriet to-day, that every walk 


ok made her feel happier since she had heard 
all her mother had so kindly told them respecting the 
sun, Moon, and stars, 


I could wish to lessen the wide interval which sepa- 
Tates the tone of m 


E y mind from that of my parish- 
toners. I should then find less difficulty in working 
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on their hearts and minds. I should not then speak 
as I fear I now often do, unwittingly, in an unknown 
tongue. No difficulty is indeed more perplexing to 
an educated young clergyman, than that of finding 
himself compelled to adapt his instructions to the 
state of mental ignorance, the prejudices, perplexed 
notions, limited vocabulary, blunt perceptions, and low 
feelings of the vulgar. And yet, before the pastor 
and his parisifioners can communicate beneficially, 
this difficulty must be overcome. 

I believe that if every young clergyman, on first en- 
tering on his Cure, would devote as large a portion of 
his time as he can spare to the care of the younger 
part of his flock, he would soon be amply rewarded. 
In a very few years his labours would be incal- 
culably lightened. The young would learn his lan- 
guage, catch his feelings—and would often, in the 
most indirect and unsuspected manner, become the 
interpreters of these to their parents and elder rela- 
tions. [have often heard it said, “ But how can a cler- 
gyman devote his time to education, engaged as he is 
with far more important and weighty duties ? This may 


‘be urged in large and populous parishes, in which a 


sufficient number of Curates is not kept; still, many 
clergymen spend a great deal of time in visiting 
schools, and merely spend it inefficiently, for want of 
understanding the eabyect- Had every young clergy- 
man, throughout Great Britas iiss Tralandi disyght 
the care of the young the most weighty, the most im- 
t of all his duties, and devoted himself, heart 


tani 
m soul, to these duties for the last twenty years, 
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what might have been the blessed results? Then, 
indeed, might it be truly said, that the right to give 
education rested with the clergy. They would have 
become the best of all educators, and therefore from 
them no one could have desired to wrest the right to 
educate. I fear now, that too often the clergy conceive 
that they have performed their part, if they give what 
they consider religious instruction, They hear the cate- 
chism repeated; perhaps occasionally ask some ques- 
tions, or give some dry unaffecting explanations ; and 
before they give tickets for confirmation, they endeavour 
to make the candidates give some explanation of the 
nature of the baptismal covenant, and of the promises 
they are about to renew. How frequently the ticket 
must be given without any full conviction of the sub- 
ject being understood, how frequently “the whole 
ceremony is regarded as a sort of charm, and the day of 
confirmation passed over as a mere holiday, I leave to 
my brethren to decide: and if we are compelled to 
decide unsatisfactorily, let us ask, Why is it thus? 
Is it not that these young people have not, in truth, 
received religious education ? Their hearts and feelings 
have not been awakened on these momentous subjects; 
they do not feel their own weakness and liability to 
be led into temptation—their awful responsibility. 
They have not been taught to consider this life as one 
continued scene of struggle, between the law in the 
mind, and the law in the members bringing them into 
captivity to the law of sin and death; and they do 
not really, from their hearts, enlist themselves under 
the banners of the great Captain of their salvation, 
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who alone can give them victory; they do not really 
desire to obtain strength from above, to be more spi- 
ritually and vitally united with the Head of the visible 
Church. I believe that much misconception arises 
from the very inadequate ideas attached to the term, 
« religious education.” A clergyman says, “ My 
business is merely to give sound religious instruction. 
I am not for over-educating the poor. Let them 
learn their catéthism, and just read a little in their 
Bible—that is enough.” But let us ask ourselves, 
What is sound religious instruction ? and does it not 
in fact include sound moral, physical, and intellectual 
training ? We cannot train religiously, unless we also 
train morally; and paradoxical as it may seem, I suspect 
that we cannot train religiously and morally, unless 
we also train physically and intellectually. 


I remain, dear madam, yours sincerely, 
E. Benson. 


LETTER V. 


ON PUBLIC SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, AND THE 
MIXED EDUCATION OF DIFFERENT DENOMINA- 


TIONS OF CHRISTIANS. 


DR. BENSON TO MRS. BARLOW. 


My dear Madam, 
Jam quite of your opinion : let us have no day of 
public examination, no prizes, no rewards, in our 
school., Public examinations may be amongst the 
means of increasing the funds of schools, or of show- 
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ing off the masters; but they do not tend to the im- 
provement of the scholars. We need no fictitious 
Tesources of this kind; our school is becoming daily 
more and more a scene of animation and exertion, 
We should, by public examinations, not obtain greater 
zeal or industry, but we should run the risk of sub- 
stituting a desire for pence, for clothing, for admi- 
ration, for the motives which are now operating with 
our boys—a desire of satisfying their conscience, 
of doing their duty, a desire which arises from the 
experience they have of the inward satisfaction at- 
tending all honest endeavours to deserve the favour 
of God and man. 

A healthy eager appetite for knowledge will be a 
pretty certain result of the right manner of commu- 
nicating it; and that appetite once acquired, how much 
is done towards improving and elevating the moral 
character! Artificial excitements are only hot-beds. 
We may obtain a premature development of intel- 
lect, but not ultimate health and vigour, 
injured and weakened the physical and moral 
health. Besides, public examinations with respect to 
the religious knowledge of our pupils, 
opinion, both in teachers and learners, 
Plicity, humility, 
secks retirement, 


and we haye 


would, in my 
destroy sim- 
and that genuine piety which ever 

Teachers, in these examinations, 


can only display the knowledge of certain fa 
municated to children, 


forms of words, 


cts com- 
or make them repeat certain 
The religious feelings and emotions 
which should ever be connected with these words and 
facts, the very presence of strangers and of examiners 


b 
D, 
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must effectually dissipate and destroy. Neither teach- 
ers nor learners can be in that calm, collected, serious 
state of mind, can feel that affectionate ease and 
freedom, without which it is impossible to give or to 
receive religious instruction. 

The mind is so constituted, that the necessary 
degree of emulation exists of itself, and should be 
allowed to operate unnoticed, never drawn forth, en- 
couraged, or eflled into play. No places should 
be ever taken on any account: laudable curiosity, 
judiciously gratified, will be found a sufficient stimu- 
Jus to attend to clear intelligible instruction. If a 
master is not capable of giving this sort of instruction, 
both he and his scholars had better be employed in 
breaking stones on the road, than in carrying on a 
mere semblance of teaching and learning. The ap- 
proving eye of a good master is a sufficient reward ; 
for he will have secured the love and gratitude of his 
pupils. Let no prizes be given; they are generally 
unjustly given, and the injustice must be felt; because 
no person can judge of the degree of exertion a poor 
neglected child may haye used to gain the prize, 
which some slowness of apprehension, or nervousness, 
or modesty, has deprived him of, or of the depression 
of spirits he experiences, when it shal] have been 
awarded to a bold conceited boy of naturally sharp 
intellect. Let nothing be done to interfere with the 
full inward satisfaction of having done that which 
it was their duty to do. Allow a satisfied conscience 
to experience this full inward reward: that, in fact, 
is the praise of God. Do not, by fictitious means, 
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allure children to prefer the praise of men. Public 
exhibitions, at which prizes are given, are very dan- 
gerous to the Christian and moral character. Chil- 
dren should never be led to suppose that display is 
the end in view in acquiring knowledge. Let the 
method of teaching only be such as to make the child 
feel that it is storing up that which will qualify him 
to be a useful and honourable member of society, 
enable him to be happy himself, to“help to render 
others happy, let him only clearly understand that 
educators have his future interests at heart, that there 
is a good, useful end in view, and explain as often 
as possible what that end is, and he will work cheer- 
fully and willingly for that end, and invent and multiply 
for himself the means of obtaining that end. Thus 
his moral character will be formed, and a high and 
noble turn of mind will have had its foundation securely 
laid. Teach him to labour for applause, for money, 
for medals, &e., and you are building on a foundation 
` of hay and stubble. 

So far in answer to your first topic. Now for the 
second, i. e. our rules, respecting the admission of dissen- 
ters. I am glad you are willing that the Allens and Wil- 
liams should continue, though dissenters, to send their 
children to our school; and I quite agree with you, 
in thinking that it would be wrong to try to persuade 
their parents to send them to the Sunday school, and 
to let them learn the Church catechism, They might 
consent to do this, rather than take their children 
from our school: but, I think, the children are far 
more likely to imbibe religious feelings, by attending 
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the meeting-house with their parents, than by attend- 
ing our service and my catechetical Sunday instruc- 
tion, and then hearing it canvassed over, and the 
soundness of my doctrines doubted when they re- 
turned home in the evening. 

I have never been able to make up my mind tolike the 
plan of receiving children of all different persuasions 
in the same schools, on the principle of professing to 
avoid doctrinal nstruction, except that given by the mi- 
nisters of each different sect on particular days, or parti- 
cular hours. I feel persuaded, such a plan if it were 
really practicable, would, in this country, under existing 
circumstances, have very injurious results; such a 
school would become a hot-bed for little juvenile con- 
troversionalists, who would very soon compare notes 
with respect to their religious teachers, and neither 
learn, nor believe any thing distinctly. I do not see 
how we can conscientiously order any schoolmaster to 
refrain from touching on any doctrinal point, not ad- 
mitted by all sects, or how, conscientiously, he can obey * 

+ such orders, unless he denies the practical efficacy on 
the heart, of some of those cardinal doctrines which 
‘appear to me the corner-stones of Christianity. It 
is, however, scarcely possible to grapple with the im- 
mense and nearly insuperable difficulties of the present 
; moment, Far be it from me to condemn plans sug-, 
gested by real philanthropists, with the hope of meet- 
ing the pressing exigencies of the times, much less to 
doubt the blessings conferred, by the managers of our 
large Reception-houses for the orphans and deserted 
children of paupers ; put if I consider the subject of 
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education abstractedly, and contemplate future possi- 
bilities, I cannot compromise the matter by abandoning 
principles, though I may be satisfied partially to concede 
my own views to meet existing difficulties. As dissent- 
ers pay taxes, I think they may reasonably expect that 
Government should assist them in their schools : but, 
why not assist them in forming separate schools? And 
why must we establish verylargeschools, in themselves 
very great evils and in which essentially’ good education 
is nearly impossible? However, Lam sometimes inclined 
to doubt, whether the impracticability of the proposed 
plan will not neutralise the apprehended evils? My 
own opinion is, that all apprehended eyils will be 
neutralised, provided that amongst our young clergy, 
a race of active zealous efficient educators are raised 
up; who by commanding the respect of school- 
masters, and gaining the love of the children, will 
soon take a leading part im schools, and introduce 
real efficient Education. 

If schools for the poor must continue to consist of 
several hundred children, and if in these the Church 
of England catechism must be taught to all the chil- 
dren, and if they must all, by the rules of the school, 
attend the Church service, it may appear a hardship 
on dissenters that such rules preclude them from, con- 
scientiously benefiting by these schools. Probably 
by the precaution of repeating the Church catechism 
only on Sunday, and not insisting on the children of 
dissenters going to Church, of to the Sunday 
School, most parents would be satisfied; and in popu- 
lous places there are always dissenters who support, 
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separate schools. It is urged that by teaching the 
children of different sects in different schools, un- 
charitable, unchristian feelings are generated : I 
much doubt the fact. Boys educated at the meeting- 
house school, and the Church school, will play and 
converse as happily together out of school, as any 
others, provided they never hear the masters speak 
scornfully, or uncharitably of each other. They 
know that some of their neighbours are what is called 
«c meetingers,” that they yse different forms of worship, 
and their attending the dissenting school always, or 
absenting themselyes from the Church school on 
Sunday, appears to them only right and natural. 

On this difficult and perplexing subject, rendered 
more difficult, by the party- 
spirit which is unfortunately mixed up with religious 
feelings, I will say no more at present. In this im- 
perfect world, we ought perhaps to be thankful when 
we see the passions of men creating violent struggles 
on subjects which have been too long forgotten and 
neglected, and thus working out good from evil. 


J remain, dear Madam, yours sincerely, 
E. BENSON. 


at this moment so much: 


—— 


LETTER VII. 


‘ 
G SCHOOLS. 


ON DIOCESAN TRAININ 
n 


DR. BENSON TO MRS. BARLOW: 


My dear Madam, 
I wirt now endeavour to answer your questions 
respecting the diocesan board of education. The 
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object is to extend and improve what are called the 
National Schools, and to establish training schools for 
future masters, and middle schools. I fear it will be 
found very difficult to supersede or to improve, except 
very gradually, our existing national monitorial 
schools. I am persuaded that, if the true principles 
of religious and moral education were better under- 
stood, and if an adequate number of masters and 
mistresses, capable of carrying out ‘these principles, 
could at once be supplied, government or diocesan 
grants, and charity funds of all kinds, would be com- 
paratively unimportant. I know that the poor often 


contrive to pay threepence or fourpence a week for 


the most wretched education, where there are no 
Charity Schools;—and yet, bad as this education 
is, it is often as good as that afforded in our large 
National and British and Foreign Schools. The ex- 
cellence and utility of schools must entirely depend 
on the judgment, the good sense, the high religious 
and moral character of their conductors. Whether 
boys sit on benches, stand in circles, squares, or 
parallelograms, read one set of books or another, all 
` these are very minor points ; and all special regulations 
on such matters will only cramp and fetter the mas- 
ter’s mind, and prevent him from feeling any interest 
in inventing the best means of carrying outthe ends he 
hasinview. A master, I doubtnot, might, with monitors, 
teach athousand children on thenational system, toread, 
write, and cipher, to repeat broken catechisms, scripture 
references, chief truths, scripture abridements, ad in- 
finitum ; but this is not education ; this is not “ training 
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up achildin the way he shouldgo ;” this is too often only 
placing dangerous weapons in the hands of untutored 
undisciplined minds, of beings whose hearts and 
affections, and moral feelings, have been left perfectly 
Tt is thus we send forth from our 
seminaries of what is called “ sound religious instruc- 
tion,” only accomplished vagabonds, with sharpened 
intellects,—little future culprits, to fill our prisons and 
penitentiaries and houses of correction. These are 
the colleges from ‘which they come forth Masters of 
Art in every species of crime, ready to form Under 
Graduates, in every direction, amongst the little vic- 
tims, whom they will know how to arrange in classes, 
and initiate in every mystery of iniquity- 

Much might be said on the great evils of the mo- 
nitorial system, in the manner in which it is generally 
used. Steady; humble-minded boys may be alter- 
nately employed in teaching writing, arithmetic, or in 
dictating to younger children. Butif we succeed, my 


dear Madam, in establishing the Normal School you 
Hall establish- 


contemplate adding to our Manor 
ment, let us never attempt to educate for a future 
master any boys who have been regularly employed 


as monitors in National Schools. We should in vain 
endeavour to divest them of the pertness, the self- 
importance, the “sharp tones of voice, and the me- 
chanical habits of teaching they have acquired, accus- 
tomed as they have been to break up the most solemn 
Jess desultory questions, and to 


subjects into sense 
e of petty prief authority, before they 


one of the qualities needful to inspire 


uncultivated. 


assume 4 ton! 
had acquired 
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the respect or gain the affection of the class whose 
education is committed to them. Still, Lam of opinion 
that we ought not hastily to` endeavour to introduce 
any great changes into these old-established schools, 
especially as masters long accustomed to work on this 
System cannot reasonably be expected to give up the 
routine which has become habitual. But then the 
failure of the National Schools, in which so many 
thousands and hundreds of thousandssh 


have been sup- 
posed to be educated, 


ought, I think, to warn us against 
the error of thinking that by přoviding large Reception- 
rooms called Schools for the whole population, we are 
doing much good, whereas, by training as many good 
masters and mistresses as possible, in a certain number 
of model schools, we are doing certain good. These 
schools ought to be under the superintendance of 
directors Possessing liberal minds, capable of embrac- 
ing certain grand leading principles, all aiming at the 
same ends, but left at liberty to devis 
of obtaining these ends. 
understanding, 

stood education, 


e their own means 
No superior man, capable of 
and carrying out a really well-under- 
» Would consent to act as a mere ma- 
chine, and to walk in trammels. No good can ever 
be effected by one uniform Prescribed plan. Every 


working mind, if left to itself, 
and valuable 


d views of men indefinitely, but that 
Id be worked out by indivi- 
whole. Qur object should 
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be to select men of naturally superior minds, whose 
hearts are devoted to the cause. Probably those cha- 
racters which have been, in a great degree, self- 
educated, are best prepared to educate others—they 
have worked out things for themselves, and have 
therefore detected the stumbling-blocks which beset 
the avenues to knowledge, and have learned experi- 
mentally howto remove them. The chief requisites in 
an instructor ar, good natural abilities, great patience 
and perseverance, cheerfulness and sweetness of tem- 
per, as well as firmness, prudence, and decision ; above 
all, that enthusiastic love of the young, which confers 
the power of adapting the mind to the state of the 
learners’; of simplifying every thing, till their feel- 
ings are touched, and their comprehensions reached. 
The mind of the teacher ought also to be of a 
very shrewd observing nature, capable of detecting 
every character. Much actual knowledge may not be 
necessary. He will soon acquire the needful informa- 
tion, and, as he teaches, will constantly learn enough 
to keep a-head of his scholars. It is the character of 
the mind and feelings, the nature of the dispositions 


` and tastes, more than any actual amount of knowledge, 


which are the important points. A very learned 
man often has not the slightest power of communi- 
cating instruction. 

But no school can, I think, be a good model school, 
unless the master acts in co-operation with the mi- 
nister ;—in short, the minister ought to be the soul of 
the school, and the idea of religious responsibility 
the pervading atmosphere of the school-room, 
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Did I tell you that the little Allens and Williams, 
have earnestly requested their parents to allow them 
to attend the Sunday School, and not to be deprived 
of my Sunday lectures, and have obtained this in- 
dulgence ? Harriet called yesterday at Allen’s cot- 
tage, and the poor woman said, “ Little neighbour 
Benjamin brought home such pretty discourses of the 
Doctor’s last Sunday, she was sure and certain Mr. 
Jones, the Baptist minister, would hifnself have liked 
them, and would think they did right in letting their 
children go to the Church School; and indeed she 
and her husband thought of coming over to the 
church, only they must go sometimes to meeting, to 
shew respect to Mr. Jones, who was kind to them.” 
I am very glad to make conyerts in this manner; in 
no other will I attempt it. : 

But to return to my subject, the improvement of 
our National Schools. We cannot possibly at once, 
by any magical process, convert a long-established 
defective system of education into a good one, after 
such an interval of self-delusion, of slumbering 
apathy. Nor can we hope, by any simultaneous ex- 
ertions, by any organised system of centralised boards 
and committees, to provide at once really good 
educational means, commensurate with the wants of 
our population. No; I believe we should rather attempt 
to diffuse throughout the kingdom the true educa- 
tional spirit—more enlarged views, and that, princi- 
pally, by means of a certain number of model schools. 
At one of our Diocesan meetings I ventured to suggest 
that our first Step should be to select a retired spot in 


be altered and supplante 
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the country for a training school, convinced that in the 
heart of a town it will be found impossible to create 
the pure innocent tastes, the simple hardy habits, so 
very necessary in such an establishment. Agricul- 
tural labour not only strengthens the body, but invi- 
gorates the mind, and manual labour of some kind is 
essentially necessary in all schools. Where garden- 
ground cannot be procured, a carpenter's shop, turning 
lathes, athletic € sercises, must supply its place. The 
tailors’ and shoemakers’ workshops should always be 
attached to a school for the lower orders : but nothing 
is like a garden—it is in itself a school of morality. 
Jf the training school is in a town, the society of 
the place will engage the time, and distract the 
attention of the young clergyman who is to be the 
master, and I fear it is quite impossible that he 
should resist the desire to create some immediate 
results which will satisfy visitors of. the school, and 
will consequently adopt some mechanical process, by 
which a sufficient display of apparent intellectual pro- 
gress may easily be attained to satisfy superficial 
visitors. If display js the object, the attempt must end 


I also fear that the desire to produce imme- 


in failure. 
san committees to 


diate results will tempt our dioce 
admit youths of sixteen or seventeen to be trained for 


future schoolmasters, whereas, I believe that all who 
are really to be benefited by this education, must be 
taken in hand under fourteen. The tone of mind, the 
moral and intellectual tastes and habits which exist 
outh of fifteen or sixteen, are too firmly fixed to 


ina 
7 d: the minds of men in the 
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middling ranks of life are almost always before that age 
more or Jess contaminated and vulgarised by the so- 
ciety they have fallen into. The case is often different 
with respect to women, owing to the greater retirement 
in which they are educated, their far greater pliability 
of mind, and readiness to catch new habits of thought 
and feeling—perhaps also, owing to their more easily 
excited imaginations. 

We must train boys for future sct oolmasters ; but 
Ibelieve that there is at this moment a vast fund of dor- 
mant overlooked female meńtal agency, which might, 
with due encouragement, be immediately brought into 
operation in every part of the kingdom. Our object 
must be to cheapen education, by eventually throwing 
into the market an immense supply of masters; but 
at present let us supply mistresses for Preparatory 
Schools for both sexes, for Girls and Infant Schools, 
I am very anxious to submit to our Diocesan Board 
a plan for a small establishment in which female adult 
teachers should be trained for Girls’ Schools, Infant 
Schools, and Preparatory Schools for children of both 
sexes. On this plan I will communicate with you in 

future. At present I will only transmit to you a me- 
morial I lately sent to the Committee of Enquiry, 
respecting a model agricultural training school. 


Address to the Com: 


dence, Specially 
From a Member 


mitlee of Enquiry and Correspon- 
appointed by the National Society. 
ofthe Church of England. 

“ Anxiously desirous that the Clergy of the Church 


of England should become instrumental in promoting 


H 
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this great cause, I have bestowed much attention to 
the printed queries lately circulated by the National 
Society, for the purpose of collecting information 
on a variety “of points, with a view to a considerable 
extension and improvement of its system.” I have 
given already detailed answers to these enquiries. 

Further consideration has strengthened the convic- 
tion under which I laboured, while writing these 
answers, thatthe scheme proposed, without very 
considerable alteration and modification, would prove 
a failure. Under this conviction, and with a sincere 
desire to promote the great and benevolent ends our 

§ Church has in view, the following suggestions are 
respectfully presented. I venture to request that the 
freedom and sincerity with which they are offered, 
may not be supposed to proceed from latitudinarian 
principles. 

«Lord Bacon says somewhere, that the art of well 
delivering the knowledge we possess to others, is 
amongst the secrets left to be discovered by future 
generations. From the general excitement prevailing 
at this time in every part of the civilised world on the 
subject of education, it may be hoped that the present 
generation will make some advances towards the 
discovery of this secret ; but it may perhaps be 
doubted, whether the Board of Inquiry appointed by 
the National Educational Society, even when in pos- 
session of all the contradictory opinions which their 
enquiries will elicit, will be so far in possession of 

this secret, as to justify them in forming an organised 

system of uniform education, and in issuing forth one 
E 
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code of laws which would reduce school-masters, all 
over the kingdom, to act as automatons under a 
Central Board and Diocesan Local Boards. 

“ By adopting such a plan, the National Society 
would inevitably retard the discovery of the secret, 
instead of accelerating and promoting it; since it is 
evident to every oné that the adoption of one uniform 
system, weighs down the faculties of our clergy and 
national school-masters on the subjecP of education. 
—Granted, that the church is roused by the rapid 
advances in education now taking place in America, 
and all over the continent,—by the general dissatis- 
faction already pretty loudly expressed in this country 
at the results of the plans followed in our National 
Schools ;—granted, that many of our Clergy are 
anxious that improvements should take place, while 
many are still of opinion the present system is perfect, 
and yery many have no opinion at all on the subject ; 
still—if there is to be one uniform prescribed plan of 
education, emanating from one central board, and 
transmitted through local boards, to be adopted indis- 
criminately by all masters (whatever their powers 
and talents), applied to the whole population, whether 
in agricultural or manufacturing districts,—the ener- 
gics of the human mind will be paralysed, and no 
real progress will be made in the science of education. 
— Our schools will remain stationary, and will be the 
same twenty years hence as they now are, and as they 
were twenty years ago. 

‘¢ Unless then the National Society means to be left 
far behind in the race which has already begun, and 
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which no human power can arrest, Iet it adopt some 
plan which contains within itself the principle of pro- 
gressive improvement. 

“The following sketch of such a plan, which, it 
is thought, might in the first instance, be safely and 
advantageously adopted, is submitted to the consider- 
ation of the Archbishops, the Bishops and Digni- 
taries of our Church. It is recommended that all 
alterations in the existing National Schools, and the 
formation of the proposed middle schools, should be 
delayed for the present: the competition the latter 
would instantly create, would be dangerous to the 
cause they are intended to favour. 

“The Educational force already at work, would 
advance with an accelerating impetus, which the 
clergy might perceive too late, when they found 
themselves called upon to guide the proposed un- 
wieldy machinery both of central, diocesan, infant, 
daily and middle Schools. It would be wise to begin 
with a far more simple arrangement, such for instance, 
as the following :— 


1, Establish in every Diocese, one training School for about 
100 day boys, and about 12 boarders, to which a few acres 
of ground should be attached for agricultural employment 
and workshops for trades—gardening and manual labour 
being essential reyuisites in the education of boys, who 
should be brought up to labour with steadiness, care, and 
skill—and learn to do as many useful things as possible, 
and in the best manner. 

2, The boarders in these Establishments to be trained for 
future Teachers. 

3. The Master of each of these Diocesan, training Schools to 
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be an Ordained Minister of the Church of England. An 
assistant master to be also appointed, and likewise the need- 
ful assistants procured for carrying on the spade husbandry, 
trades, &c, 

4. The Masters and Assistant Masters of these Diocesan 
training Schools to be elected at General Meetings of the 
Board of National Education, to be held twice every year. 

5. When the plan is in operation, the Masters of these Schools 
to be required to attend at these half-yearly Meetings, and 
to bring each"& Written Report of the state of his School 
—the studies pursued, the books made use of, the means 
adopted by him, and their results., 

6. These Diocesan Educational Reports to be published and 
circulated. 

7. These Diocesan Schools to be at the distance of from 3 to 
10 miles from the Cathedral Town, that the Chapters may 
visit and inspect them, in order to make their remarks and 
criticisms and objections, to be presented at the next half- 
yearly Meeting. The spot selected ought to be easy of 
Access, that the Clergy of the neighbourhood may visit the 
Schools and take hints for the gradual reformation of their 
parochial schools, but it must by no means be in or very 
near a large town.—The quiet, the silubrity, the scenery, 
the freedom from external sources of contamination, the 
study of nature, agricultural pursuits—these ana many 
more are the advantages which a retired spot in the country 
would present; besides which, the masters of these Schools, 
though checked by authorized visitations, ought to be pre- 
Served from the interference of idle curiosity, and the in- 
trusion of all those who would expect them to create by 
magic, results which are only produced by gradual indefati- 
gable labour, guided by wisdom and sound piety, and ex- 
perience. 

. A Sunday School should be attached to each of these 
Diocesan Schools, at which the attendance of all the boarders 
should be required. If amongst the day scholars there 
were any children of Dissenters, their attendance on Sunday 
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ought to be dispensed with, on application from the parents. 
All who attended the Sunday School should be required not 
only to be able to repeat perfectly the Church Catechism, 
but also to write it accyrately from memory.—The Liturgy, 
and part of the service for the day, should form the basis of 
the Sunday School instruction. This should be the only 
special direction laid down by the Board. The books and 
mode of instruction in the daily school should be left to the 
discretion of the Clerical Master. Butta- general statement, 
that the great.end in view ought to be the formation of the 
moral and religious character, and an exhortation to let the 
intellectual and industrjal parts of the education be used as 
the handmaids to morality and religion, ought to be set 
forth. Vocal Music is an indispensable part of Education, 
as a means of raising the mind, and softening the manners.* 

9. The Candidates for the Masterships of these Schools, should 
undergo an examination at the half-yearly meetings, proving 
that they have directed their attention in an especial manner 
to the subject of education; have read the reports of Foreign 
Schools,f and are able to form some judgment as to the 
merits of the different systems, and their probable results ; 
and are capable, without blindly adopting any, to profit by 
the hints that may be collected from all. 

10, The boarders who are to be trained for future masters, to 
be the children of respectable parents, The Clapton Orphan 
Asylum would probably supply excellent subjects; with 
whom the selection ought to rest, would be a point for 
future consideration. It is proposed to select 6 boys of 14, 
and 6 of 12 years of age, for each Diocesan School. At 12 


* See—Hickson’s Singing Master. 

+ Reports of Glasgow schools, and Edinburgh sessional 
schools.—“ Manuels et Guides des Ecoles Primaries, Mo- 
yennes et Normiles.”—American Journal of Education — 
Woodridge’s American Annals.—Reports of Prussian Schools, 
and Schools in Holland.—Agricultural Schools in Bavaria.— 
National Schools in Wurtemburg.-—Count Vondereck’s Estab- 
lishment near Düsseldorf, &c. &c. 
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years old, some judgment may be formed whether a Boy 
possesses the qualifications which may probably enable him 
to succeed as a future master. Those elected at 12, should 
be kept on trial, till 14, at 14 a more certain judgment may 
be formed, and those only who promise pretty securely 
should be kept on further trial, till the age of 16. At 16, 
it may be determined whether they will answer the intended 
Purpose; those who are then judged worthy to be retained 
should remain inythe school till 18, when they should be 
sent out as Assistant Masters, under clergymen. And if at 
the expiration of four years, a hundred well qualified youths 
of 18 have been formed in these, Diocesan Schools, a body 
of young men will have been educated, such as no salaries 
that can be offered, can at present procure. It is not by 
offering high salaries that good masters can be secured— 
they do not exist at this moment. 


“ But the creation of this body will by no means 
have been the chief good which will have been 
effected; while these 100 youths have been training, 
your Diocesan Schools will have awakenéd attention 
ahd interest, your half-yearly reports will have pro- 
duced a vast accumulation of important evidence and 
experimental knowledge, Education will be more 
and more considered as in indispensable science, the 
true principles of which must be ascertained by aceu- 
mulated experience. The quackeries of the day, the 
result of ignorance and partial views, will give way. 

“Many points must become subjects of consideration 
in carrying out such a plan, which can only be cur- 
sorily alluded to in the present outline: for.instance, 
the source from which the funds must arise; the 
amount of the salaries of the master and assistant 
master ; their residences ; whether the master might 
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not be an extra curate to existing clergymen, allowed 
only to take part in the Sunday duty ; and if so, whe- 
ther the afternoon sermons might not be especially 
addressed to the young by him; and, consequently, 
be peculiarly intelligible and attractive to the pa- 
rents and to the poor of all ages, who might be thus 
led to correct some of the present fearful errors of 
home education. 4 

« The folldwing suggestions on these points are 
offered for consideration :— 

‘ The funds now expended on National Schools 
might be vastly husbanded if no entirely gratuitous 
education was allowed, and if the funds were entirely 
reserved for instruction, and not bestowed on clothing. 
The master’s salary ought to be ample; and unless 
he is removed to some permanent cure, a retiring 
salary secured, in case of failure of health from exer- 
tion; but the funds should not be wasted in building 
him a house. The master should be a young mañ, 
not: entangled in family cares. Most villages afford 
some respectable residence for a curate. A young: 
man who engages in these laborious and highly 
honourable situations must be devoted to his business ; 
he will seldom be absent from the school, the garden, 
the work-shops. The boarders) will be like his own 
family; he will be walking or conversing with them 
out of school hours; they must consider him as a 
friend, as a parent, otherwise he will effect no good: 
such aman must be content to forego what are some- 
times called the necessary comforts of life, for thesake 
of assisting in regenerating our population. Two rooms 
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in a respectable farm-house, or a small neat cottage, 
will be sufficient for his retired hours, If possible, it 
would be desirable he should take part of the Sunday 
duty: the study of mind in which he would be en- 
gaged, and of the means by which mind can act on 
mind, would probably call forth a style of preaching 
far superior to that which is now common. 

“The salary of the Assistant Master might be 
moderate, A man of excellent natural understand- 
ing—good cheerful temper—pious moral habits—of 
a quick, pliable, teachable turn of mind. These 
are the grand characteristics to be sought for—he 
ought by no means to have been a Schoolmaster—he 
has only to follow implicitly, and with intelligence, 
the directions of the Master. 

“A House must be built for the Assistant Master, 
if no suitable building exists in the spot chosen; or a 
dormitory for the boarders must be added to some 
existing building; and it would be necessary that he 
should have either a wife, or mother, or sister, who 
should be Matron of the establishment of the 
boarders.—This house ought to be near, but not 
attached to the school. Simplicity of mind, good 
moral character, with natural good understanding, 
are required both in the Matron and Assistant 
Master ; of course the Assistant Master must read, 
write, and cypher well, and be apprehensive and 
desirous of improvement, A good humble man, 
selected from a moderate station, would be found to 
answer best, N 


“ The expense of these suggested Diocesan Schools 
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would consist in the first outlay of building the 
School-room and Boarding-house ; and in the Salary 
of the Clergyman and Assistant Master.—The rent 
of the ground would be covered by the produce. The 
board of the twelve boys on the simple, frugal Cot- 
tage fare, which alone should be permitted, would be ; 
paid for by the weekly payments of the day boys, and 
the small weekly sums the boarders ought also to 
contribute—no education should be entirely gratui- 
tous. The expense would be small when compared 
to the probable great advantages to be expected. 

«A few words on these advantages.—These schools 
would act, though indirectly, on the upper and 
middle classes. 

« The attention of the Clergy once roused by these 
model-schools, and the half-yearly reports, &c.—the 
National Schools in large and manufacturing towns, 
would soon be regenerated. The advantages of the 
agricultural and industrial system would become 
evident, and schools on the outskirts of towns, where 
land could be procured, would be established by 
individuals. 

“Money would be forthcoming when attention and 
interest were excited, and when models existed. J¢ 
is the want of knowing exactly what to do which 
checks individual exertion. Improved village schools 
might spring up in all directions, where landed pro- 
prietors can easily give the ground—and when the 
true principles of education began to be felt, and the 
difficulty of procuring teachers lessened, the evil of 
large schools and the impossibility of giving real 
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education in them would be clearly seen and acknow- 
ledged. 


“ The subjoined plan of a Schkool-room is offered for 
consideration. Improvements may probably be 
suggested in the plan of the room, as well as in 
plans of instruction, after experiments have been 
made. The plans here suggested, and hints thrown 
out, are meant to elicit consideration, and set minds 
at work to improve upon them. 


“The school is supposed to consist of 120 boys, 
including boarders,—to be divided into upper and 
lower school. The boys in the upper and lower 
school to be alternately employed in the school-room, 
and in the garden and workshops; but when all are 
assembled for prayers, singing, or occasional addresses, 
there will be ample accommodation by means of 
placing the moveable benches in front of the fixed 
bench facing the folding-door, and the master, by 
standing in the door-way, would command the whole. 
The walls of the school-room to be painted grey, for 
chalk-writing, and drawing, and calculation, The 
school-room to be lighted by one window and a central 
sky-light, 
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The master from the centre A commands the whole’ 


room ; the boys who are receiving his peculiar atten- 
tion are supposed to be seated at narrow tables B. 

All the classes to learn in rotation in the four 
corners of the school-room D, each of which should 
be devoted to one special branch of instruction. 

Reading Corner 1.—Reading at first to be chiefly 
taught by means of writing. The younger boys 
would invent classified vocabularies, or dictate to the 
teacher short sentences from books, and observe him 
write from their dictation”on the “wall. The elder 
boys would themselves write on the walls and slates 
from the president’s dictation. 

Writing Corner 2.—Writing first learned by chalk- 


writing on the walls, afterwards on slates and in copy i) 


bapks, This corner to be exclusively devoted to 
calligraphy. 

Calculating Corner 3.—Crossley’s method of men- 
tal arithmetic. The elements of geometry and lineal 
drawing to be pursued in this corner also.* 

Composition Corner 4.—By composition is meant 
merely expressing, by chalk or slate-writing, the most 

‘ordinary daily occurrences—describing familiar ob- 
jects—stating any facts or observations recollected in 
books read or heard read, or in conversation, merely 
talking accurately by means of chalk or slate- 
writing. F 

At the tables surrounding the master and in the 
study, the boys would be engaged in geography, his- 


# See Grant’s Drawing for Young Children. 
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tory, calculation, themes, definition of words, or what- 
ever the master proposed. A working president to 
accompany each class in the study, ¿ e. a boy who is 
working out the same lesson as the rest, but responsi- 
ble for preserving order, and ready to give assistante, 
point out fit books of reference, &c. 

No place appointed for the assistant master, who is 
supposed to be always migrating round the room, and 
engaged as directed by the master. 


ie” 


PART II. 


VILLAGE TEACHING. 


LETTER I. 


SARAH ROBERTS TO MRS. BARLOW, REQUESTING 
HER DIRECTIONS ON«FIRST OPENING THE MANOR- 
HALL SCHOOL, AND ASKING WHETHER SHE AND 
HER HUSBAND ARE TO GO ANYWHERE TO LEARN 
SYSTEMS. © 

Honoured Madam? 

My husband and I are just settled in the new school- 

house. We are very anxious to receive the directions 

you promised to send us before the School opens. My 
husband is advised to goto London, to learn either 

the British and Foreign, or the National System ; and I 

am told some lessons on the Infant System would be 

desirablé: for we hear they teach the infants Geo- 
graphy and History, and many things they call systems 
which we do not know about, &c. We beg to know 
your wishes on this subject. 
My husband begs his duty and his humble thanks for 
_ the piece of ground you allow tothe School. He will 
be glad to receive your orders with respect to the 
number of boys you wish him to employ in labour, 
ke, &e. I am your humble servant, 


S. RoBERTS. 
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LETTER I. 


MRS. BARLOW TO JOHN AND S. ROBERTS, INFORMING 
THEM IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO LEARN SYSTEMS, 
AND POINTING OUT THE METHOD IN WHICH THEY 
ARE TO PROCEED ON FIRST OPENING THE SCHOOL, 
AND DEVELOPING FAMILIARLY SOME PRINCIPLES 
IN ELEMENTARY TEACHING. 


My dear Sarah, 
I Do not wish you or your husband to go at present to 
learn the National, the British and Foreign, or the 
Infant system. If we were obliged to open schools 
for two or three hundred children, it would be neces- 
sary to learn the plans by which it has been found 
possible for one master to preserve order in these 
large schools. In our village School we shall not 
need any of these systems, as they are called; and I 
hope, though I am obliged to be absent from home, 
I may be able to give some advice to you and John, 
and that when I return next year I shall find you 
Aerounded byan large famil 
trious, intelligent children. 
You say that you and John feel ignorant, and feas 
that You may not be able to give the little ones much 
learning. Neyer fear; only give your whole hearts 
to your business. ‘These children are committed to yous 
as if they were Your own; love them, watch over 
them as if they were really your own ; remember their 
happiness throughout their whole existence depends 
on your love and care, Be firm, Steady, patient; be 


y of affectionate, indus- 


. 
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always gentle, remembering the direction St. Paul 
gives to parents, “ Fathers, provoke not your children 
to wrath, but bring them up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord.” : 

Both you and your husband can read and write 
well; and he has a good knowledge of arithmetic; 
and though you hear so much about all that is 
taught in the infant schools now-a-days, let not that 
alarm you. It matters little exactly what we teach 
our little children or what they learn, if we can only 
find out the way of teaching them what they can un- 
derstand, and make it so plain and simple that they 
will not be puzzled; and then they will like our les- 
sons and attend to them. When you begin to teach 
your little ones, you will do well to recollect that it is 
best always to teach a little at a time, and only to 
take care that they quite understand the little you 
have taught them, so as to be able to tell you what 
you have zold them, and then next day you may tell 
them a little more: “ slow and sure ” is a good old 


proverb. 
I must add a few lines to John about the garden. 


John, Mr. Barlow wishes you not to egin to trench 
the acre of land till the school opens. We have deter- 
mined to admit only six boys and six girls the first 
week. Mrs. Benson will kindly select from the 
applicants the six best boys and six best girls, be- 
tween ten and twelve years old. Direct them to be 
at the school a quarter before nine, and each to bring 
2d. If any come without their weekly payment, you 
will send them home, and not admit them till another 
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week. You must insist on punctual attendance, and 
let the parents feel that no rule of the school can be 
broken. You will read the rules we gave you re- 
specting attendance, cleanliness, &c., to the parents, 
when you inform them their children are elected. 
The first week we wish the boys to be chiefly engaged 
in trenching the ground, and the girls in needle-work. 
One hour in the morning, and one in the afternoon, 
will be sufficient at first for reading and writing. 

You will refer to the directions I left with you 
when I gave you the school-books, and especially 
attend to the rule I gave you, not to let the children 
go on in their old way of reading from the Old and 
New Testament, verse by verse. The Bible, re- 
member, is never to be the lesson-book ; but after the 
morning prayer, and the hymn or psalm has been 
sung, let them sit down, while you read reverently 
the portions of Scripture I marked for you. At 
first, you will use the little explanations and questions 
I gave you ; but very soon, you and your wife will feel 
inclined to put in your own observations, and the 
children will, with encouragement, talk openly to you, 


and answer your questions; and when Dr. Benson, 
who has kindl 


will direct 
lessons, 


During the prayers, 


y promised to visit you, comes in, he 
you how to go on with these Scripture 


the hymn, and the Scripture a 
reading, the girls must sit with your wife on one side 


of the school-room, and you and the boys on the 


Other, After which, the girls will go into their room 
m your own house, 


ie 
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You may admit six more boys and six girls the 
second week, till we have filled up the number twenty- 
four of each. You remember, we are to admit only 
these twenty-four boys and twenty-four girls above 
seven years old the first month, The second month, 
with Betsey’s assistance, your wife may open the 
little infant school in her inner room, for twelve little 
ones under seven, boys and girls, and by that time, 
she will be abl€ to choose out two or three of her 
elder girls who can by turns assist with the infants. 

Do not be oyer-anxious about any thing. You 
and Sarah will do very well intime, if you will go on 
quietly. Be in no hurry for what is commonly called 
getting the children on in their reading. Always 
speak to them in a calm gentle tone of voice. Take 
notice of their manners and dispositions, and get 
acquainted with their characters. Your great object 
must be to select two or three honest, trusty, open- 
hearted boys, who will set a good example to the 
rest, and in whom you may, by degrees, repose some 
degree of confidence as your assistants. 

Ihave a great deal to say to you and Sarah about the 
manner of teaching reading, writing, &c.; and in a 
short time, I shall begin to give you some hints on 
these subjects. But L look on the first month as one 
during which you are only getting in our children, 
becoming somewhat acquainted with them, and train- 


i ing them to some habits of order and regularity. 


J dare say you will find a few with pretty voices, 
and Sarah’s nice voice, assisted by your flute, will 
soon make some little songsters. The five numbers 
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of the Singing Master I have given you will be 
very useful. You will find no means more powerful 
of enlivening the sluggish, and taming the stubborn 
tempers than digging and singing. Let a boy only dig 
heartily and sing cheerfully, and we shall soon make 
something of him, without many hours of poring 
over books and slates, or without drawling out pages 
of reading. Do you think, John, it can do boys any 
good to read words, and learn lessons of which they 
* do not know the meaning ? Do children look cheer- 
fal and really busy when they are forced to these 
tasks 2% “Surely not. My fancy is, that when the 
child's will goes along with your's, you will run a good 
race together, and you will only have to lead, and not 
to drive. You will say, “Oh, Ma'am they love their 
gardening and music, but how shall I make them like 
their spelling and reading ?” Wait a little; begin as 
you will, give only little tasks, and require them to be 
learned perfectly, and by and by, you shall try some 
of my ways of teaching. 

I have visited three or four parish schools since I 
left home. I found the children all reading in a tone, 
and wasting paper by writing bad copies, holding their 
pens ill. I made some observations on these points tothe 
master; and the general answer was, “Oh, Ma’am, it 
1s not, I am sure, for want of telling. Lama telling 
ou them: all day.” Now, supposing this was the case, 
what follows? Why, that these Poor children were 
not only reading and writing ill, but that every day 
Ay Wore more and more confirmed in habits of inat- 
tention and disobedience, Take care, then, not tr be- 
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gin telling-and telling; say very little at first; give 
very few orders; but, when you observe a bad habit, 
consider what will be the best way of checking it, aad 
of forming a good one. It is not from obstinacy, or 
naughtiness, that children cannot leave off bad habits: 
we may all know that nothing is more difficult than to 
break a habit of any kind; and this ought to make us 
very careful with our little ones, to watch over them 
from the first,othat they may not acquire any bad 
habits. When you take little ones into your school, who « 
have not yet learned an} thing, let your rule from the 
alta cama well. Be in no. haste to bring them 
3 > his case, it is certain, that ‘ more haste 
i worse speed. : Nou will be convinced of this, by the 
difficulty you will find in getting rid of the bad habits 
you will find that your elder scholars have acquired. 
You cannot hope to do this at once: attack these bad 
habits one by one. «If your elder boys read in a loud 
drawling tone, missing half their words, running their 
words into one another with little attention to stops 
or pauses, holding: their books awry, standing with 
their heads down, on one leg, &c.—if, when they 
write, they hold their pens or slate pencils the wrong 
way, twist their slates or copy books on one side, and 
hang their heads down over their shoulder, while they 
scribble misshapen letters and figures—it will be of 
no use to stand by, calling out, “ Read better; mind 
your stops; speak plain; hold up your heads; hold your 
pens well,” &e. &e.5 and then, when none of these 
things are done, calling out louder, «* Why don’t you 
mind, you are very idle boys,” &c., the poor fellows 
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are all the time perhaps, doing their best to fulfil very 
irksome unintelligible tasks, and by no means desery- 
ing of any censure. Instead of this, I should stop the 
whole proceeding, and merely say, “ We will try anew 
Way, my boys, of reading. We will read three or four 
lines to-day, I will speak each word distinctly and 
Separately, and you shall Speak it after me in a gentle 
voite.” The next day, a few more lines might be read 
inthe same way. I would at first not attempt pauses or 
stops, but only attend to distinct pronunciation, and to 
a subdued tone of voice. Then I would add a proper 
attitude of body; and the books should all be held 
straight. In a few days more I would begin the 
same sentences again, writing the words, and attend- 
ing to the stops; afterwar 
Sentences, taking care to lay the stress or emphasis on 
the proper words, 

In Correcting th 
the boys that the 
and copies again, 
till they had first learned the ri 
their pens, straightening the two 
the thumb, leanin ting up- 
And I would 


es and letters in a Copy-book. 
» by doing all this patie 
fully, you will 


and writing, bu 


ntly and care- 
not only improve the boys?’ reading 


t you will improve their characters. 


ds, I would read the same / 
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You will teach them, by experience,*that there'is a 
right and wrong way of doing every thing; that 
whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well; 
that it requires some pains to do things well; that 
in all things they will find “no pains no gains.” 
Then, when they begin to succeed and to improye, 
youwill just say you are glad that they have the pleasure 
of improving when pains are taken. Do not dwell on 
these remarks, asif you were giving lessons which they 
must learn or remember: but rather let it all pass as 
a little friendly conyersafion, as if you were, entering 
into their feelings, and rejoicing with them when they 
had taken pains and were improving. 

__ If you observe one boy less pains-taking and 
than the rest, try the effect of remarking on the good 
conduct of another boy, rather -than on his idleness. 
For instance, “I am glad to see Thomas take pains 


diligent 


to hold his pen right, or to read slowly and correctly 


—he looks diligent and happy.” Ten to one but that 
little idle William, who stood next, begins to pluck 
up and try to do better. And then you will say, “I 
am glad to observe William now is trying to do better— 
he will soon feel the pleasure of being diligent.” Try 
this encouraging manner—you will soon, I.think, ob- 
serve the countenances of your boys begin to brighten, 
and a desire to do well, for the pleasure of doing well, 
will creep in upon them. 

You must bear in mind the same principle in your 
garden. Teach them to hold their spades properly ; 
to dig well. Desire the carpenter to put up a board 
in the tool-house, with pegs, and number the pegs, so 
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that each ‘boy may know where to hang up his spade 
and gardening apron; and let this, from the first, be 
done in the most orderly manner. Observe the same 
order about the slates, &e. “ A place for every thing, 
and every thing in its plage,” is one of the proverbs 
the children must often have in their mouths. These 
habits are of more importance to their future welfare 


than you can easily imagine: and never forgive a 
clever boy for being disorderly because he is clever. 
I have written 


ised to visit our school 


whose little boy is now asce; 


dumb. I hope that she will be able to give them some 
useful hints respecting his instruction ; and I think, 
that, under her directions, you or your wife may be 
able to be of use to the poor boy. 
I remain, yours, &e. 


M. Barrow, 
LETTER IIL, 


FROM S, ROBERTS TO MRS. BARLOW., 
Honoured Madam, 


Jou and E wish earnestly to follow your orders in all 
things. We have now got twenty-four girls and 
twenty-four boys... We have admitted them gradually, 


shall admit the twelve 


zoom. Fanny James and Martha 
od intelligent girls—they were 


at 
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the first scholars whom Mrs. Benson admitted into 
the school, and if they help by turns, I think that 
Betsey and I shall manage very well both the Girls’ 
and Infant Schools, and I am sure that both Fanny 
and Martha will be much more useful at home, from 
learning the way of managing the little ones, as 
their mothers have large families. 


Madam, ° 
We go on pretty well; but I am sorry to say that my 


big. boys all read in a sad tone, and they do not seem 
to know much about the meaning of what they do 
read. I am very anxious for some more directions 
about teaching. The walls of the school-room have 
been painted of a dark grey, according to your direc- 
tions, and the painter put in plenty of drying stuff, 
and now I think we may begin with the chalk-writing 
on the walls. The black boards are painted for the 
Girls’ School and Infant School. 
Waiting your commands, I am, 
your humble servant, 


honoured Madam, 


Jonn ROBERTS. 


LETTER IV. 
MRS. BARLOW TO JOHN ROBERTS. 


John Roberts, 
J Am glad your walls and b 
writing: J advise you to 
nt; for it is wonderful how the mere sight of a 
makes the children begin to read in a confused 


oards are ready for the chalk- 
put away your books for the 


prese 
book 
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incorrect way, and drawling tone of voice ; and proba- 
bly if they read only what you write on the walls, 
they will discontinue this habit, and then you can re- 
turn to the books again. Perhaps, however, at pre- 
sent, they do not read writing-hand easily, so let them 
take any of. their little class-books and dictate short 
Sentences to you, for you to write, 
spell cach word. In a day or two 
writing characters as well as 
and let them begin also to write with chalk them- 
selves. They will very soon acquire the habit of 
‘writing in this manner rapidly; and it will not spoil 
their hand-writing, if, when they use their slates and 
copy-books, they always write slowly and neatly. 

I believe that you cannot do better at first than to 
place your twenty-four boys in two rows, and let them 
direct you how to write lists of words under different 
heads. When your scholars can readily dictate 
these words, they themselves may be required to 
write them in columns on the walls. Each boy in the 
class should have a portion of the wall marked out for 


himself, and should be Tequired to write straight, 
without lines, If a hymn, 


Prose or verse, is to 
who is able to w 
till he can writ 


telling you how to 
they will read the 
the printed characters, 


or collect, a passage in 
be committed to memory, no boy 
rite, ought to be allowed to repeat it 


e body, begin- 
At first, probably 
which they haye scarcely 
eyelid. You will find, in 


ning with the head, hair, eyes, &c. 
they will omit Parts of the face 
Noticed, such as eye-brow, 


ar 
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the little book I gave you,” à classed vocabulary which 
will remind you of the words; but do not let the chil- 
dren look at the book, only help them to recollect 
and mention them. For instance, they will tell you 
the word nose, and probably will not observe the 
nostrils. You will point at them, and ask for the 
word, and they will tell you how to spell it. 

When they can dictate the names of the parts of the 
body, proceed to All the different articles of clothing, all 
the articles of furniture they can remember, and help 
them to think of the words they omit, by some hints :— 
for instance, by mentioning the uses to which the 
things are put, of which they are required to supply 
the name. Then you may go on to the names of 
animals—of beasts, birds, fishes, insects, which they 
can remember. When they have mentioned all that 
they can recollect, you may assist their memories by 
shewing them the pictures I left with you. From 
animals proceed to vegetables. Let them mention 


‘all the different trees, fruits, flowers, they know; all 


the garden and field vegetables, naming separately 
those of which the roots, the seeds, the leaves, the 
stalks, are eaten. 

Another day let your spelling-lesson be lists of 
minerals and metals. Another, the names of trades - 
and occupations, materials used, tools employed by 
different tradesmen, articles manufactured by each. 

Here is work enough for some time to come. The 
books I have given you will help you to think over and 


* Easy Questions and Stories for Infant Schools and Nurse- 


ries. Printed for Curzon, Exeter. _ 
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prepare these little spelling-lessons ; and pray recol- 
lect that you are not to dictate the words yourself to 
the children, but that you are to assist them in recollect- 
ing the words, and dictating them to you. When your 
list of words for the lesson is well made out, and the 
words are all pronounced distinctly, and spelled pro- 
perly, then you may ask a few questions, or make 
some observations, or encourage the children to ask 
some questions on the vegetables, animals, trades, &e., 
the names of which they haye spelled. But do not in- 
terrupt the reading and spelling-lesson before it is 
finished—do one thing at a time. Do you remember 
the observation we made when I took you to see an 
Infant School, of the manner in which the master 
was for ever diverting the attention of the children 
from the lesson they were about, and scattering their 
attention by a number of different questions and ob- 
servations. He said he was awakening their minds, 
and making them think. I believe he had better not 
have talked so much to them. He was merely giving 
them a few half notions, and, to say the least, doing 
their minds very little good. Infants, however, require 
diversion—I will write to your wife about her infants 
—but boys require to have their attention regularly 
fixed on the one thing they are todo. When they 
write on their slates and their copy-books, I hope 
that you insist on great pains and attention. It is 
not only waste of time and paper to write on care- 
lessly, but it is injurious to the characters of the 


boys, and allows them to acquire those slovenly habits 
which are so fatal in after-life, 


N 
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I have sometimes been told that it is impossible to 
form the moral characters of boys during the short 
time they spend at school. Certainly not, in the way 
in which schools are often conducted. But if this 
one point is gained, if the habit of taking pains, of at- 
tending exactly to all they do, and doing it as well as 
they can, is acquired, then very much has been done 
for the character. This is the only way of turning 
duties into pleasiires. 


I remain, yours, se. M. Bartow. 


P. S.—Miss Baker most kindly promised to bring 
her microscope, or magnifying-glass, once a week to 
the school. Tt will be a great treat to the children to 
sce the wings and legs of insects, or any dead flies 
they may collect, through the magnifying-glass. And 
Miss Baker, I know, will kindly, at the same time, 
tell them about the wonderful manner in which the 
Almighty has shewn his power and goodness in form- 
ing all things: and it will surprise the children to see 
what a world of beauty and magnificence exists, which, 
with the naked eye, we cannot see. I think, in their 
walks to and from school, they will often collect little 
flowers or mosses, or feathers of birds, or some cu- 
riosity, in hopes of seeing them magnified. 


: 
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LETTER V. 


TO SARAH ROBERTS ON TEACHING THE YOUNGER 
CLASSES TO WRITE—ON DICTATION—ON ATTEN- 
TION TO THE PREJUDICES OF THE PARENTS 
AT FIRST—ON CURING BAD HABITS OF READING. 


My dear Sarah, 
I am glad you haye got the black buards both for the 
Girls’ School and the Infant School. I advise you 
to make the learning to write on these boards with 
chalk, one chief business of your little children between 
four and eight years old. Your elder girls already read 
tolerably, and write on their slates and in their copy 
books; but, ‘for the future, with those children who 
have not yet learned to read and | write, try my advi 
use the dissected alphabets, &e. ithe manner I have e 
described, and form the letters) on the black board 
before them; and let them begin’ at once to form their 
letters themselves with, chalk ony the board, let Ha 
make straight lines, ‘and curved. lines Hl coc >) 
then, what we used to call pot- hooks’ and hangers 4 b ; 
The easiest letters to begin withyare i, c, n, m, u, t, hs 
0, afterwards proceed to the rest. I have found if a 
` good method, to arrange a little class of five or six on ` 
a circle, chalked on the floor before the black board; 
and then I let the children step forward by turns, each 
to make a letter on the board: this method will pre- 
vent- the little ones from scrawling hastily a great 
many misshapen letters ; each letter will be judged of, 
and ‘talked of, as it is formed; and there will be a 
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general desire to take pains, to shew how straight and 
even they can keep their letters. They may not ap- 
pear to get on very fast by this method: still if isa 
good change; it amuses without overstraining their 
minds, and is an exercise of obedience, order, and ex- 
actness: and it is of more consequence to make the 
children obedient; exact, and orderly, than to teach 
them to read and write very quickly. Children are 
often brought en to read pretty fluently, even long 
_ words, before they can understand*the sense of what 
they read: and if once’they begin reading without 
understanding, it will be difficult to make them attend 
: to the meaning of what they read afterwards. If. at v 
first, they only read what you write for them, and what 
they write themselves on the black board, and then 
ie pass on gradually to dictate little sentences from easy 
books, and to see them written—to learn them, and to 
` write them themselves when they’ are able, and to 
compose little sentences themselves—thongh the pro- 
gress may appear slow, yet it will lave Deens ‘better 
exercise of the mind, and will lead, toa higher degree i 
of improyement than the’old plan of redding for read- 
ing’s sake; and I should not be surprised if you find 
some of the younger children, though they may appear , 
to be kept back for a time, in the end? outstrip the 
girls who are now the best readers in Your school,” . 
But, you tell me, the parents would be so much diss 
tressed if they did not read out of books ; that they 
would take their children from school : perhaps then, 
at first, we ought not to deprive the little ones of their 
books entirely. Gradually the parents will observe 
G 


-. 
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our plans answer, and they will not feel inclined to 
interfere. We must allow a little at first for the 
anxiety of the mothers, lest their children should be 
kept back (as they call it) in their learning ; though 
we must take care not to give way really, and alter our 
plans. The truth I believe to be that the exact manner 
in which we teach children to read, whether by writing 
first, or by reading the printed characters first, does 
not so much signify, provided we keup to these rules. 
1. Speak each letter and each word distinctly ; 2. Never 
run words or letters into oné another; 3. Let every 
word be spoken in a clear distinct tone of voice, and 
in neither a drawling nor a screaming-tone; 4. Never 
teach any words of which you cannot explain the 
meaning ; 5. Let theslessons be short, but learned 
perfectly; 6.. Have your black board always at hand, 
to write on it at least those words in the lesson, which 
. have been found difficult, either to read or to under- 
stand. You find, from experience, how very difficult 
it is for you and John to correct bad habits of mum- 
bling out words in a dismal drawling tone: let this 
teach you to encourage the little ones to read every 
sentence in a cheerful animated manner, in their 
natural-speaking voice. It will be your fault, if the 
little ones do not read pleasantly ; and by degrees you 
will find your elder girls imitating this pleasanter 
manner of reading: pray remember, always, to let a 
word be spoken distinctly before it is spelled, and 
then, when a word is to be spelled, let the children 


speak every letter very lal uttering each: letter 
quite articulately. - 


I am yours, &c. M. Ban ow. 
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LETTER VI. 


TO SARAH ROBERTS ON THE COMPOSITION OF SHORT 
SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN ON THE BLACK 
BOARDS—ON TEACHING INFANTS TO SPELL AND 
COUNT—ON BLAME, PRAISE, AND PUNISHMENT. 


I Am pleased to hear that your lessons on your black 
board answer so well. I adyise you, now your girls 
can tell you how to spell so many simple words, to let 
them invent little sentefices. While they sit at their 
knitting, do you go to the board, and take one word 
to begin with; suppose you write the names of the 
colours, black, blue, &c.; and then let each girl in 
turn mention all the things they can think of, which 
are black, blue, green, &c. They will say, “ The grass 
is green; the trees are green; my frock is green; my 
lips are red; ink is black; the sky is blue;. my 
shoes are black,” &c., &c.; and in a quarter of an 
hour you will have written a long spelling lesson, and 
all the while the little ones who are not yet able to 
knit, will have been looking on and learning ; and the 
elder ones will have been kept from whispering non- 
sense to one another, or feeling dull for want of 
hearing and speaking. Betsey and Mary Jones, 
meantime, can have the charge of looking on at the 
work, and helping to pick up a stitch, if one is 
dropped, &c. Another day, you may write down all 
that is sweet, sour, bitter; all they can think of that 
is hard, soft, rough, smooth, round, square, heavy, 
light; and so you may go on day after day, inventing 
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many a pretty lesson to write down, while your girls 
work or knit. Sometimes let them dictate a text from 
Scripture which they wish to tell you of, or a verse 
of a psalm or hymn, or a proverb; but every day let 
some little matter be written on the board. 

It is a good exercise sometimes to ask children to 
recollect all the objects they observed in the woods, 
fiélds, or lanes, as they walked to or from school, 
and let them bring the leaves of diferent trees, the 
wild-flowers, &c., and then let them tell you how to 
spell the words. 9, 

` Now, some people may tell you that it is of no use 
to teach these children these common easy things, 
and that all you should do, is to give them, what they 
call book-learning ; buf I assure you, that if you do 
not allow them to write, from their own heads, little 
sentences about easy matters they can think and tell 
about, they will never know how to express themselves 
properly or clearly ; and if they can tell you in writ- 
ing what they now know, and think, and understand 
about, when they have read and learned more, they 
will be able to write down their thoughts and recol- 
lections on other and more difficult subjects. 

Sometimes you may ask the children to write 
down on their slates all the things which they know 
to be right to do, and all that they know to be wrong. 

I will put down a few questions which will be use- 
ful for little slate-exercises, both in John’s school 
and in your's. Write on your slates, or on the walls, 
the names of all fruits which grow on trees. The 
names of fruits which grow on bushes; what plants 


KSE, 
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are cultivated for the roots? what for the leaves 1 
what for the seeds? The seeds of what plants grow 
in pods in like beans? what seeds grow at the top of 
plants like wheat ? What trees are useful for timber ? 
What trees are cultivated for the fruit they bear 7 
What for both timber and fruit ? 

Mention all the creatures you can think of that 
feed on grass. Ask what is the colour of grass? What 
is hay? When is the grass cut down? who cuts it 
down? with what instgument is it cut down? Do 
you think the cattle would like to lie down on the hard 
road as well as on soft grass? Would you like to 
look at the fields if they were brown or red, as well 
as you' do now that they are green ? 

Then say, “ Now, write on your slates all you can 
think about grass; now, all you know about the dif- 
ferent sorts of corn; all you know about garden vege- 
tables, and the manner of cultivating them. What 
difference can you mention between birds and beasts ? 
What difference between birds and fishes 2” 

I advise you not to be in any hurry to teach your 
little infants of three and four years old to say their let- 
ters. If Betsey puts out a few letters of the dissected 
alphabet on the table every morning, and then prints 
them on the black board, and lets the little ones fetch 
her the letters from the table, which are like those 
she has printed, and name them, this is quite teach- 
ing enough, as far as reading is concerned ; then after 
a while, they may put a few of the letters together to 
form little words ; thus, suppose you put on the table 
a cup, 2 knife, a fork, a plate, a spoon, 9 the pictures 
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I gave you of different objects and animals, but, when- 
ever you can, put the objects themselves; for instance, 
place a hat, a cap, a glove, or a shoe on the table, 
and let the little ones find out the letters for spelling 
these words, and place them on the table by the ob- 
jects, and let Betsey always print the words on the 
board. But I am in no hurry about their learning to 
read ; all we need do at present for these little ones, 
is to keep them good and cheerfulbusy they must 
be; for unless we can let them be busy, they will not 
be good or cheerful. 

I dare say you have noticed that there is nothing 
they like so much as to fetch and carry; well, put the 
bricks I gave you in a heap at one end of the room, 
and allow each of your little infant class to go to fetch 
one at a time, and to place it on the table, and then for 
each brick which is fetched, make a stroke on the 
black board,and say, “One brick, onestroke;” and then 
when another is fetched, say, “One brick and one brick 
make two bricks: look here, I must make another 
stroke; now, one stroke and one stroke make two 
strokes.” In this way go on till you have had five 
bricks fetched, then make them hold up one hand, 
stretching out the fingers and thumb, and show them 
four fingers and one thumb make five; and make 
them fully sensible there are the same number of 
strokes and the same number of bricks ; ; then let the 


bricks be taken back one by one, and say, take one. 


brick away from five bricks, four are left; and at the 
same time, let them double down the thumb and fin- 
gers, one by one, leaving only the same number 


a 
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stretched out as the number of bricks remaining on 
the table, and of strokes remaining on the board: 
and after they have done this some time, accustom 
them often to count different things as far as five in 
this way, put three, two, or four pebbles, flowers, or 
letters, on the table, and let them hold up the same 
number of fingers : when they can count clearly as far 
as five, go on just in the same way to ten; both hands 
with fingers ext@nded must be held up for ten. 

Now, pray be satisfied for a good while, not to go 
farther than ten; and after they can add and take 
away the bricks readily, and can tell you that two 
bricks and two bricks are four bricks, and two bricks 
and three bricks five bricks, three bricks and three 
bricks six bricks, and that if yga take three bricks away 
from six, three will be left, &c., you may then proceed 
to put your ten bricks all close together in onerow, and 
say: “Those altogether make ten; one ten and 
then you may add a one again, and say “ Ten 
bricks and one brick make eleven,” and make 
ten strokes on the board, and at a little distance 
one stroke, and say “ Ten strokes, and one 
| __ stroke make eleven strokes; ten bricks and 
LILI two bricks are twelve bricks; ten strokes and 
two strokes are twelve strokes ;” and when you haye 
got as far as fifteen, then hold up the two hands 
for ten, and one hand afterwards for the five ; and 
go on in the same gradual manner till you get on to 
twenty, when of course, you will arrange your bricks 
in two rows, and say, “Two tens are twenty,” and hold 
up the hands twice, and make the two sets of ten 
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strokes on the board. When they are a little older, P 
you will show them how different figures stand for | 
and represent these numbers ; which I advise you, to 
do in this manner on the board. 
Lo Ltn Lit | ul Wa 
VY ye uy ty 
Tee, 3 4 5 7 
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When you shew the ten strokes, tell them you put 
the figure 1 to stand for one ten, and that the 0 you 
put after it is a sign that no ones are added to this 
one ten, and that the figure means all together one 


ten and no more; then go on in this manner, and say, 
“ One ten and one one make eleven,” 


me eevee 
1l 

and explain that, of the two ones you have made un- 

derneath, the first stands for one ten, the second for 


one one: in the same way go on to twelve, thirteen, 
&e. till you get to twenty, 
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20 
when you will draw two bunches of the ten’ strokes, 
and join them together in this manner, and then toy 
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explain that the figure 2 placed below these bunches 
stands for two tens, the nought means that no ones 
are added to the two tens, and that two tens are called 
twenty, this may seem to you a very long round-about 
way of teaching children to count twenty: but the 
longest way about you know, the old proverb says, is 
sometimes the shortest way home. Your husband 
tells me that some of his big boys who have been put 
on into division, Gre not able to answer some of the 
very easy questions in the little book of mental arith- 
metic I gave him; this is because every thing was 
not explained clearly to them as they learned at first. 
Besides, this way I have been describing, will be very 
pleasant to your little ones; it will make them look 
and think before they speak; aril they will know that 
when they say, “ Two and two are four: take three from 
five two will remain,” and so on, they are really speak- 
ing the truth, and a truth which they can really un- 
derstand. 

I have no objection to the punishment you mention, 
making any girls who have behaved ill, sit at work 
on a separate bench, and not allowing them to join in 
the singing or conversation which you carry on during 
the working and knitting hours ; but, asa general rule, 
observe to be very sparing of punishment, or even 
I have often been sadly vexed on entering 
when the master or mistress has 
pointed out some children to me, saying, “That boy is 
always avery idle, inattentive child,” or “Mary or Sally 
are such stubborn, headstrong children, I can make 
of them; such and such children are always 


plame. 
a school room, 


nothin; 
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good, and get on nicely in their learning.” Punish as 
little as possible, and seldom praise or blame, espe- 
cially in the presence of others; many of these poor 
children have been sadly managed at home, and by 
beating and scolding, obstinacy and ill-temper have 
been created. When you observe a disposition of 
this kind, call a girl to you, and ask her if she 
thinks she has acted right or wrong, and lead her to 
blame herself; then explain to her, iow unhappy and 
miserable such faults, if they are not corrected, will 
render her, and tell her you will assist her to get the 
better of them, and that if you see she does not 
struggle sufficiently herself to conquer them, it will 
be necessary to help her by some punishments, and 
always try to let you children feel that punishment 
is meant for their good, and is always inflicted in sor- 
row, and not in anger. 
I am, yours, &c. M. Bartow. 


LETTER VII. 


LETTER FROM MRS. BARLOW TO JOHN ROBERTS, 
DESCRIBING SOME OF THE VARIOUS METHODS 
BY WHICH READING AND WRITING MAY BE 

* RENDERED PROFITABLE TO CHILDREN; AND ON 
THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENTS FOR CLASSES. 

John Roberts, 

I nore that you and Sarah have begun to follow 

the advice I gave you, of reading over together 

in the evening the lessons which you intend giving 


y 
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the next day, and that you talk it over, and ask 
each other questions upon it. If you have not had 
any evening time to do this, I advise you to go on 
with your lessons the next day straight-forward, with- 
out any observations or questions: it is much better 
not to question at all, than to question ill. When 
you have looked over a reading-lesson, and mastered 
its contents, and observed the most instructive and 
important points fn it, you will, T think, find it a good 
plan to let the reading class sit down before you, 
while you tell them what they are going to read about, 
and talk over with them the subject of the lesson as 
well as you can, so as to make them feel curious to 
learn something about it. If you have selected the 
lesson from the books, of which you have enough to 
supply a class, you may then let each of your boys 
have a book, and tell them to sit down and read the 
lesson to themselves, and to find out what it contains. 
Bid them observe well whether there are any words 
in the lesson which they do not understand, and allow 
them to refer to the Dictionary to learn their mean- 
ing, and desire them to write down the meaning of 
these words on their little hand-slates. And tell them 
that if they have mastered the lesson before you re- 
turn to them, they may shut their books, and go to 
their desk-slates, and write what they can remember 
of it in their own words. 

Thus you may leave eight, or ten, or twelye of your 
elder boys profitably employed for at least half an hour, 
wanting no teacher, but quietly pursuing their own 


business, while you give your attention to the younger 
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classes at the other end of the room. Elect, however, 
always a president of the self-working class, to whom 
the boys may refer in case of difficulty, and who is 
bound to apply to you in case of any want of order. 
The boys will, I think, often elect this President them- 
selves. I was struck with an account I heard the other 
day, from a master who had tried this experiment. 
After the President of the class had been elected, the 
master asked why the boy had been chosen; “ Because 
he was the sharpest, and cleyerest,” they said, “ of the 
set.” “ Andis he also the most patient, the most pains- 
taking, the most gentle ? If you are puzzled about a 
word, will he bear to be disturbed in his own business? 
Will he turn cheerfully to assist the slowest, and most 
backward amongst you?” The boys looked thought- 
ful, and begged to be allowed to consider their choice 
again: after a few minutes, they elected another pre- 
sident; and their choice then fell on the right charac- 
ter. Now I thought much afterwards of this story: I 
considered what a good, practical, moral lesson these 
twelve boys had learned! Without one set lesson, they 
had all been taught the superior value of diligence, 
goodness, meekness, and gentleness, when compared 
with sharpness of intellect. They had also learned that 
their first judgments were liable to be mistaken, and 
that it was wise to apply for assistance to their elders, in 
order to rectify the mistakes into which their thought- 
lessness, and inexperience would betray them. Sup- 
pose you select your lesson from the Instructor, from 
the Parent’s Cabinet, the Glasgow Book of ‘Trades, 
or the Irish, or Edinburgh Reader, or any of the books 
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of which I have given you only one copy: then, after 
talking over the substance of the lesson, you can read 
the lesson aloud to the class which is arranged before 
you, desiring them to note on their hand-slates the 
words they do not understand; then, leaving them to 
themselves, you will desire the President to read the 
same lesson aloud once more; and afterwards the 
class will go to the desk-slates, and write the sub- 
stance of the lesson. In either case, you will return 
when you can leave your younger classes, and hear 
the lesson read aloud irs portions by the boys ; and 
there is little doubt but that they will read it with in- 
telligence and propriety, after they have thus mastered 
the sense of the lesson. The reader must always 
stand out in front of the rest of the class. 

As soon as your children can write rapidly and 
clearly on your walls, all your difficulty with these 
children is at an end; they can alternately copy, write 
from dictation, or from memory, and leave you at 
liberty to devote yourself to the little ones; a short 
time will suffice to examine the written exercises ; 
indeed, the boys will help one another: and it is a 
good way often to refrain from looking at the exer- 
cises you have given to a certain number of boys, 
till they have all looked over each other’s writing, 
and pointed out all the faults. If you give to six 
boys a different task to perform in writing, and all 
examine and correct one another's tasks before you 
attend to them, each boy will have done six lessons 
instead of one; a general interest will have been ex- 
cited in the class for each other; the judgment, the 
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exactness, the kindness of the whole class will have 
beeninereased. I think, about ten years old, you will 
find that a boy can, with good gradual teaching, write 
rapidly from dictation on your walls, spell well, write 
Some account of what you have read to the class, 
or told them: that he ought to be able to add, mul- 
tiply, and divide. I send you a selection of pro- 
verbs and maxims for your elder boys to write from 
dictation, or in their copy books. S advise you to let 
them be written and talked of, till the boys have them 
at their fingers’ ends, and ‘then often do you bring 
one in, in conversation, as occasion offers, or ask them 
for a proverb: children are always fond of proverbs, 
they stick by them all their lives, and remind them of 
many useful truths... I am glad to hear that you 
are succeeding in obtaining a clear, gentle, distinct 
manner of speaking, and reading ; your own quiet, 
slow, gentle way of speaking, will be very useful in 
your school, and you will find that the most disobe- 
dient children often attend to directions given in an 
under-tone of voice. Indeed, scolding, or loud talk- 
ing, are worse than useless. As soon as your boys 
can write nicely on paper, let each have a journal 
book, and let them give some account of the proceed- 
ings of the week—either what they have done in their 
garden, or what they have learned that is most inter- 
esting—some event which has happened in the nicigh- 
bourliood, or in the country: or let them enter some 
passage in a book, in prose, or verse, which was new 
to them, or some interesting piece of information 
they have acquired, which they wish to EEEECEY OR 
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© aa eee 
‘ $ ves what they like to 
write. I think that the Friday afternoon might with 
advantage be devoted to this purpose by those boys 
who are equal to it. Possibly; at first none of -a 
boys may be ripe for the undertaking: if so, do not 
press it, but wait till you see that they could really 
enjoy the privilege of keeping these memorandums 
of their lives an@ acquisitions. Press nothing; only 
so manage, that learning and knowledge are made to 
appear agreeable and adyintageous, and children will 
climb of themselves up-hill to get at it, just as they 
will for any other object of desire. Farewell: our 


best wishes to you and Sarah. 
Yours, &e. ° M. Bartow. 


LETTER VIII. 


TO JOHN ROBERTS ON THE FIRST USE OF TIE MAP 


OF THE WORLD, WHICH DR. BENSON HAS PRE- 


SENTED TO THE SCHOOL, 


John Roberts, 
I Am very thankful for the handsome present Mr, 
o our school, of the map of the 


Bonson has made t 

Tt must be a great ornament to our school- 
and your boys must be very anxious to under- 
out it than I suppose you or Sarah can 
put I dare say that Dr. Benson 


be kind enough now and then 


world: 
room, 
stand more ab 
tell them at present: 
and Miss Baker will 
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to talk to them in a*simple easy manner about it. 
Do not trouble yourself that you never heard of 
the names of many different countries and foreign 
towns. The boys will soon find out and Jeng 
as many names of countries, towns, aud rivers, 
as they need ever know. Itis wonderful how fond 
children are of learning new names; and as for the 
lines and circles on the map, do not concern yourself 
with them. First-of all, teach yorr boys to observe 
the part of the heaven where the sun rises and sets 
in winter, summer, spring,‘ and autumn, and talk to 
them of the different length of the days at different 
seasons. Let even the very little ones point to the 
north, south, east, and west; and then let them tell 
you whether the Manor Hall lies to the east or west, 
horth or south, of the school. You can see four 
church steeples from the clump of firs on the high 
knoll, behind Manor Hall. Let them one day walk 
with you there, and point out what places lie to the 
north, south, east, and west. There are several little 
seattered hamlets where the children live ; they will 
be much pleased to discover the situations in which 
they lie with respect to each other. Manly will 
find that his cottage lies north-west of the school; 
Price, that his lies south, and so on, Talk also of 
the distances of these places from each other. From 
the clump you see the distant hills, about twenty 
miles off, and one of the church steeples is five miles 
off. I think, that altogether, your eye can stretch 
nearly over thirty miles: but you know all these things 
as well and better than I do. It will be a great treat to 


ae 
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the children after their day's work, some fine evening, 
if you take the compass-box and the spying-glass I 


‘gave you, to the top of the hill, and talk about the 


country they can look over, tracing the windings of* 
the pretty river in the valley. The children, I well 
know, have been a hundred times to the knoll, but 
perhaps they have scarcely ever observed the prospect. 
Now, after your pleasant walk with your compass 
and spying-glassy” they will have more pleasure in 
going again ; and I dare say they will please them- 
selves often, in ‘their other walks, by observing the 
objects they see in different directions. 

‘Ask Mr. Gubbins, the steward, to lend you the farm 
map: all the fields and cottages around the school are 
marked out in it : so are the orchards, the cot field, the 
Wetcott, and higher and lower Burn side. Now, after 
they have made out and can tell you the direc- 
tion in which all these places lie; the shape, and, as 
near as they can guess, the size of the fields and 
orchards, do you take this map and lay it on the 
table, and allow the elder boys to look at it with you. 
I fancy that they will like it very much, and they will 
see the places they have found to the north, lie at the 
top part of the map. Those to the south, at the bottom 

art; the Church field, which is at the cast, is at the 
right hand of themap. The river running to the west, 
will be found on the left hand. They will themselves 
find out the different hamlets; which are all marked on 
the map. I should like to be present, and to see all 
the little heads clustering over Manor Hall map, and 
g the plan with every nook and corner they 


comparin 
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know so well. Now, after they have looked over 
this map, they will have some notion of what a map 
means; but they will not at once take in what is meant 
‘by a map of the world: it is difficult for children to 
fancy such a great extent of land and water. The 
view from Manor Hall knoll, appears to them to take 
in the whole world. I advise you to take another 
evening's walk to this high spot, and tell them to look 
to the north, and fancy that if they setbut to travel, they 
would travel on, days and weeks, and get on to very 
cold countries, and even to frozen seas, 

turning south, talk of countries Sar far aw. 
direction, where the sun shines almost right 


and then 
ay in that 


over their 
heads. If you look north-west, you can tell them 


it was in that direction the Thompsons sailed, when 
they went off to Canada, across the seas. 


If you 
look south-east, you can say, 


“Poor Richard James 
sailed off that way, when he was transported last 
summer for stealing Farmer Wilson’s sheep:” by de- 
grees they will take in, that there are |, 
stretching out in all directions, 


than they can easily fancy, 


ands and seas 
to greater distances 


Tam very happy to hear 
that the dear children are becoming so much attached 


to you and your wife. If they love you very dearly, 
they will be sure to mind all you say to them, And 
when once they love and obey you, you will be able 
to lead them on to desire to love and to obey God 
with all their hearts and strength. How happy will 
you and Sarah feel when you can hope that this de- 
sire is kindled within them. With earnest wishes 
that you may ere long experience this happiness, be- 
lieve me your friend and well-wisher, M. BARLOW. 
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LETTER I. * 


FROM MRS. BARLOW TO MISS BAKER ON THE DAN- 
GER OF OVER-TEACHING—ON THE BEST METHOD 
OF GIVING FIRST READING LESSONS, 


My dear Miss Baker, 

I THANK you much for your letter; and I assure you 
that I have not forgotten, my promise of corresponding 
with you during our absence from the Manor Hall. 
Dr. Benson tells me that his daughter Harriet is 
your assistant in your labours of love. Give her my 
kind love, and assure her how truly glad I am to 
think of her as your associate: Ishall soon write to 
her and describe to her the Fairfield School in which 
my sister is assisting Mr. Seymour, just as you 
and Harriet help Dr. Benson. 

I am much interested about poor little James 
Harris, and I sincerely wish that you may succeed in 
your kind plan of instructing him yourself, till we 
can get him admitted into some deaf and dumb Insti- 
tution. I think you may be much assisted by some 
«Letters to the Parents of Deaf and Dumb Children” 
published about fourteen years ago in “The Cottager’s 
Monthly Visitor.” I have therefore transcribed 
them for you, and I advise you to follow exactly the 
directions they contain. 

I am sure you will find the study of deaf and 
dumb education most interesting. Perhaps you are 
hardly aware of the results which are obtained after 
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Some years spent in a well-conducted school. The 
one which has so deeply interested me, is the institution 
for the four western counties. I send you two little 
books lately composed and printed by the elder boys 
in this institution ; the one, “ A Paraphrase on the 


Lord’s Prayer,” and the other, On the Blessings of 
Religion.”* I am sure they 


indignation, of course, 
Was great, and they immediately, of their own accord, 
wrote their own ®swers to this letter, I think the 
Style of these answers go curio: 
Tam persuaded that you and H: 
Correspondence. I have, 
the little books. T have 
of the three last public examinati 
ing children, publishe papers, 
in the years 1836, 1837, 1838. 

But now I must begin my promised hints on the 
conduct of the Manor Hall School, 

The Robertses are such good, sensible, humble- 
minded People, and their hearts are so thoroughly 
devoted to our Poor children, that I have great hopes 
that our schools will prosper; and I think that both 


* Sold by Roake and Varty, 


31, Strand, price One 
Shilling, 


= 
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John and Sarah may answer our purpose better than 
any master regularly trained in any system. I wish to 
preserve them from all oyer-anxiety to make our 
children very good, or very clever all at once; this 
would prevent the cheerful, natural state of mind, 
which we ought always to endeavour to maintain in 
children; and which is often destroyed by a pompous, 
fidgetty school-master, who is always saying and doing 
too much, A fnaster should speak but little, and 
always in a low tone of voice; and then he will be 
pretty sure of being listened to. I believė itis a good 
rule, that when any advice or instruction is to be 
given toa child in a class, respecting what he is doing, 
a teacher should give it in a very low tone of voice 
to that individual child, and thén require him to repeat 
the direction aloud and distinctly to the class. I be- 
lieve that children ought to be helped and encouraged 
to learn of themselves as much as possible. They may 
be much aided as self-learners, much hindered by over- 
teaching. The truth is, I think, that if native capacities 
are not paralysed by forced inaction, or misdirected 
in their activity, when reading and writing have been 
partially attained, the teacher need scarce do more 
than let them employ themselves under his direction. 
When a difficulty occurs, when some point is to be ex- 
plained, we should not hasten to explain it, but rather 
help our pupils to find out the explanation, and to 
overcome the difficulty themselves—we should try to 
become the learners ourselves, and by questions fitted 
to meet the case, cause the learner to become the 


instructor. Certainly the most valuable teachers are 
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the guides to self-teaching: and more time is saved 
in the end, by requiring the pupils to learn for them- 
selves, and to think for themselves, than by teaching 
every thing, and thinking for them. I will now eni 
deavour to answer all your questions on teaching, in 
the order in which you ask them. 

I Orthography. 
spelling, but by constant writin 


on boards or on the walls never fatigues, 


2. Grammar.—This need not be taught scientifi- 
cally : T doubt even whether the names of th 
Speech are of much consi 
ever they may easily 
lectures, and the child 
assisted to invent sh 
are introduced, 
ceed gradually si 
Set the little mi 
them to work in 

3. Writing — 
then on Slates ; b 


tep by Step to invent and discover. 


» and then only guide 
the right direction, 


I believe 


pliability of hand: it; 
observation, and I adyi 
4, G 
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geography of plants, the description of the inhabitants 
of different countries, and of their productions, will 
make such lessons interesting: and gradually some 
historical knowledge may be interwoven with them. 
Maps and prints should illustrate these lectures. 
After general notions have been given, the names of 
countries, towns; rivers, &c., are readily learned by 
children without the assistance of a teacher. Allow 
six or eight boys®*a map and gazetteer, and common 
little books of geography; and with the help of the 
steadiest boy of the class; acting as deputed president, 
they will soon learn names. Then add from a gazet- 
teer as many particulars respecting the country you 
propose for the subject of the lesson, as you can re- 
quire. By such means, the grand principle of educa- 
tion—making a child his own instructor—is worked out. 
A real love of research, and interesting occupation, are 
given. A school-room, instead of being filled with 
automatons, becomes a scene of cheerful, energetic 
alacrity, and pursuit of knowledge. The boys, it 
is true, will not all be seen standing in erect postures 
on given lines as if afraid to think, or to move a 


muscle except by word of command: but such a dis- 


cipline does not promote mental improvement. 

5. Reading.—As a general rule it appears to me, 
that till good reading is aequired, and in short, until 
the mind is to a good degree educated, the substance 
of the lesson which is going to be read, should be in 
ds of the children before they read it. I 
m sitting in the midst of a class—I say, 
ing to read this morning on such or such 


the min 
suppose la 
«We are goi! 
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a subject, do you know any thing on that subject ? 


Then I collect whatever little information the children 
happen to possess on the subject ; and sum it up, say- 
ing, “ This is all you know about it.” I proceed to 
tell them what I know myself about it. and what I 
have further collected from the book we are going to 
read, and which I have in my hand. Then I ask 
them to tell me what they have collected, which they 
did not know before, from what Ihave told them; 
and again, I collect for them the sum total of their 
knowledge. Afterwards I say, “Now I will read to 
you all that the book Says about it. Listen attentively, 
and tell me if I use words you do not quite un- 
derstand,” I ask them to explain to me 
on which I suspect may not 
; and I assist them to define 

rove to me they understand 
them into familiar sentences, 
After all this previous preparation, I allow them to 


The boy who reads 
out in front of the class, and at 
some distance from it, and read very distinctly ; and 
the listeners should be invited to point out any inac- 


tion or emphasis, Lastly, I 


any 
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teaching, and those which I am practising with my ~ 
sister, and Mr. Seymour; at Fairfield, I may be guilty 
of many repetitions. Tam by no means anxious about 
the amount of knowledge given in our Manor Hall 
School. I was quite convinced that the method of 
teaching is of much more importance than the thing 
taught. By a good method of giving instruction, we 
form habits of patient industry and exactness ;—we 
awaken curiositye and keep alive a spirit of enquiry. 
We ought, I think, in all our schools, to open the 
avenues of knowledge, ahd to do this in such a man- 
ner as to inspire a love of, anda thirst for, knowledge- 
When once this desire has been excited, the means 
of satisfying it will generally be found in all situa- 
tions, to the extent which is useful and desirable. 
Pray believe me your sincere friend, 
M. Barrow. 


————__ 


LETTER II. 


BARLOW TO MISS BAKER, ON INFANT 


FROM MRS. 
AND ON THE DANGER OF PREMATURE 


SCHOOLS, 
EXCITEMENT OF FEELING. 


My dear Miss Baker, 


[am very glad that you 
with my deaf and dumb letters; 
kindly begun to teach our poor 


and Harriet were pleased 
# and that you have so 
dumb boy, and that 


* See Part IV. 
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Sarah is able to help you. As he is so young, I 
think that he will go on very well at present in her 
infant school. All the little ones will derive amuse- 
ment and advantage by learning the manual alphabet 
with him. The pictures used in the infant school 
will be very useful to him, and all the little children 


will soon be able to represent by signs the objects 
which they show him in these pictures, 


Tam very glad that Sarah has collected her infant 
school. I am more and more persuaded that infants 
he care of women, 

Wish for my opinion on what 
System.” I believe that in 
of our great cities, infant 
and whatever mistakes or 


© criticise very severely, I 
infant schools is to keep chil- 
dren good, safe, and happy, where their homes are 
unsafe and injurious, If the mother is kind and 
judicious, and has time to attend to her children, 
I think, that till four or five years old, children 
should not be taken fr 
dom the case; and, therefore, infant schools are the 
greatest blessings to the poor. Certainly, if it is 
necessary to collect very large numbers of young in- 


fants together, many methods become useful which 
are not the best in themselves. 
ever, that that se 


recals to my min 


I must own, how- 
expression, “ The Infant System, 
d some errors and absurdities, which 


om home. But this is sel- 
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I think will be avoided whenever sensible women are 
better educated and fitted to undertake preparatory 
schools, with the assistance of elder girls. 

When we consider how inevitably the care of young 
children devolves upon mothers of families, we should 
be disposed to think it probable that Providence 
adued the female mind with: the quali- 


would have er 
g infants; and accord- 


ties most requisite for trainin 
ingly, we find tliat women, much more often than 
men, possess the gentleness, patience, playfulness, 
the persevering attention to little details, which are so 


needful. y 
They seem often intuitively gifted with the art of 


interesting and catching the attention of children; and 
without any effort they can simpfify t 
and descend to the level of the ca 
little hearers. 

It is painful to 


heir expressions, 
pacities of their 


witness the awkward efforts of men, 
in a course of training for infant school-masters, to 
become” infantine. They seldom, if ever, hit the 
right mark. Sometimes they appear like Mounte- 
banks or Merry-Andrews ; at other times they give 
childish lessons in a solemn dictatorial tone, and sel- 
dom catch that easy ealm manner, which awakens, 
without straining the attention ; and my own convic- 
tion is, that there should be no such beings as infant 
school-MASTERS. 

J have seen men learning the infant system, as it is 
called, either condemned to wearisome puerilities and 
repetitions, OF attempting to excite the reasoning 


powers, and to crowd the tender minds with what they 
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suppose to be knowledge, They endeayour, an short, 
to create little prodigies, who are to astonish their 
hearers by answers on Scripture history, natural his- 
tory, astronomy, geography, &c. ; and after all, they 
only give a sort of confused smattering ; and often 


the seeds of vanity are sown, that fatal weed, de- 
structive of all genuine ] 


of all vigour of 


sharp, bold, girls 
infant schools till ci 


isplays of infant 
choly. In these, 
methods which hay 


Prodigies are very melan- 
as in the national schools, the 
cessary in order to 
aster, haye been very 
ducation. The pub- 
auty and tenderness 
of infantine modesty. 
L cheerful, sensible wom 


quiet village school, with her littl 
sewing around her, 


an, keeping" a little 
e troop knitting and 
is much better employed without 
pecimens, which, at an carly age, 
attering of knowledge, $ 

quiet simple affec 
hildren, for which 


Create only a sm, 
There is a 


tionate manner of 
training little c 
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obtain. Suppose an infant school near a school for 
elder girls, and in union with it; the elder girls in 
the classes could not be more usefully employed, than 
if engaged each one day in the week assisting the 
infant school-mistress, and thus learning how best 
hereafter to fulfil their maternal duties. 

J dislike the usual practice of arranging children, 
between the age of two, and seven or eight years, on 
the rising benches, generally called the gallery in an 
infant school, except for singing. I think that it would 
be better to separate the little ones, below four or five, 
from those of five, six, and seven years old. Children 
of two and three may count their fingers, fetch and 
carry wooden bricks, look at pictures—perhaps learn 
letters, or put out little words, with dissected alphabets. 
They may hear little infantine stories—be taken out 
frequently to play in the play-ground. Between four 
and eight years old, children may learn to read easy 
words and sentences, may begin to form letters on 
black boards, to dictate words and sentences which 
they can see written before them, and go through 
some usual routine of little easy lessons. Besides 
which, they may be employed a part of every day in 
some manual employment. Boys may learn knitting 
and straw-platting ; girls, in addition, sewing, mark- 
ing, &c. There is something calming to the turbulent 
spirits of children, and which has a good moral effect 
on them, to be obliged, at certain hours, to sit quiet, and 
to perform some prescribed manual tasks in silence. 
It is better for them, I believe, than the constant 
marching and clapping of hands, stamping of feet, &c. 
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practised in what is called the: “infant system.” Chil- 
dren of six and seyen years old ought to be inured to ay 
some degree of exact labour, instead of being always 
kept amused and excited. They ought to have some- 
thing to do which requires some pains and self-denial, 
and which imposes, at stated intervals, some restraint 
on the natural volatility of their age. A child of seven 
or eight years old, who leayes an infant school, cgn- 
ducted on this Infant System, is very ill prepared for 
regular, dry, every-day tasks. The love of novelty 
has been excited by the multitude of objects it has 
been accustomed to see, and to hear lectured upon in 
the gallery. “Shew us something new, teacher, to- 
day,” is a common request. This is not genuine 
curiosity, or desire of knowledge. It is the love of 
variety and novelty, and proceeds from a sort of rama“ © 
bling dissipated “state of mind, I had rather take a 
boy at eight years old, who had been helping his 
mother to nurse a baby, or running on errands, pick- 
ing stones, or even who had been learning his letters 
at a dame’s school, supposing always that he has been 
kept from contamination, and treated with kindness 
and affection: I say, I should have more hope of 
awakening that mind, and of finding a vigorous intel- 
lect: I had rather have that boy to educate, than a 
little being who had been holding up his hands to 
answer questions in an infant-school gallery, who 
could tell me something about the solar system; the » 
prophecies, mechanics, natural history, and geography 
whose mind had been oyer-strained with mental cal- 
culation, and his memory burdened with scripture — 
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texts and hymns. Ihave known such a child, when 
told to write or learn a lesson exactly, yawn and say, 
“O, it is too much trouble, I have heard all. that 
from the teacher long ago.” When he answered 
from the gallery, the master said, “Good boy—give 
him a clap ;” or the visitors exclaimed, “ How won- 
derful!” Without this stimulus, learning now ap- 
peared a mere drudgery. The most common mistake, 
I think, is to suppose that it is an object to store the 
minds of children with a great number of facts, 
whereas it is far more important to inure them to 
application, which, from the force of habit, will be- 
come easy and even agreeable, and which always 
brings with it its own reward. 

` The singing in infant schools I entirely approve; 
and I have known good effects arise from the repeti- 
tion of little easy maxims, &c, in verse, which have 
been striking and useful to the parents, when repeated 
by the infants on their return home. But above all, I 
have admired the habits of decorum, order, and clean- 
liness, the spirit of love and gentleness, which I have 
seen cultivated in good infant schools. Pray charge 
our good Sarah to attend especially to all these points. 
There is another point, to which too much attention 


, cannot be given. From the first she must instil into 


the little ones the most scrupulous respect for the pro- 

erty of others. Let no child dare to touch scissors, 

thimble, thread, &c., which belong to another. Let 

no child gather a flower from the garden ; and let it 

pe felt asa disgrace if a child has trodden on a flower- 

border, soiled a book, or in any the slightest degree 
I 
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injured the property of another. I need hardly 
touch on the subject of religious instruction—our ex- 
cellent friend, Dr. Benson, can advise you so much 
better than I can. One suggestion, however, I will 
venture upon. We should take great care not to sub- 
stitute religious phraseology for religious feeling. Be- 
ware of endeavouring always to excite religious feel- 
ing; or to call forth religious observations. Cultivate 
religious habits—habits of truth, obedience, meekness, 
industry, $c. Present facts to the children ina simple 
manner. Read to them simple affecting passages'and 
histories from Scripture. If the mind of the child be 
in a healthy moral state, free from strife; anger, 
rebellious desires, then the feelings and observations 
which such facts and‘passages are calculated to excite 
in it, will often spring up spontaneously in the child’s 
own mind; or else a slight hint, an indirect question, 
will be sufficient to awaken them. If there exists an 
atmosphere of perfect freedom, the feelings which thus 
arise in the children’s minds will often be expressed: 
but never praise such expression,—never say, “ There 
is a good boy, to feel or say so and so.” By so doing, 


you would merely generate spiritual pride, and turn ' 


the mind of the child from the fact which had excited 
his feelings, to himself; you would not teach religion, 
you would only foster pride and vanity. Beware of 
moralizing: moral and religious observations, fre- 
quently repeated, become stale, and lose their effect. 
Form the habits, guard the temper, excite laudable 
curiosity, anda desire for acquiring useful knowledge, 
Gradually reflections will burst forth spontaneously, 


ac 
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and one’ spontaneous remark is worth a hundred 
dictated by a teacher. 

- Incalculable mischief arises in education, from the 
over-anxiety of parents and teachers to urge on the 
mind to think, and the heart to feel. We must dig, 
sow, weed, and water ; and we must do all this quietly. 
and patiently, at the right season—God will give the 
increase. No efforts of ours will accelerate the pro- 
cess of vegetatìo®. We have only to use our reason 
to detect the best means of carrying it on. 

But above all, let the teacher watch over his own 
heart, and cultivate in himself Christian simplicity, 
humility, and piety. There is something infections in 
real goodness and piety. His feelings, even when not 
expressed, will communicate themselves in some mys- 
terious way. Sometimes they will burst forth inevi- 
tably from the abundance of the heart—well and 
good! They come forth as spontaneous effusions from 
a mind which seeks relief from feelings it cannot sup- 
press, and by no means with a view of imposing on the 
hearers the duty or necessity of feeling in the same 
manner. I am persuaded that the mind revolts from 
this sort of dictation of feeling. I would never try 
to make a child express any feeling ; and when I acci- 
dentally expressed my own, I would beware of waiting 
or watching for a corresponding emotion, Feelings may 
peat work mysteriously, while the countenance remains 
unmoyed; and true feeling probably often delights in 
concealment: and secresy. Yet I do not mean that 
children should not be required to join in outward acts 
of prayer; praise, and thanksgiving ;. and this I should 
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3 A 
require to be done decently, and with due reverence, 


For instance, I would take the National School 
hymns, and say, “ 


on the wisdom and 
read, very slowly and devoutly, the text, Ps. c. 4, 
24.5 e little simple hymn; in the 


peat, “ Now let us all join 
our voices in Praising God,” Watts’ second hymn is 


same purpose, Now, probably, by 
Joining in these simple acts of devotion some devo 


tional spirit will be caught. ‘There jg the same ten- 
and 


the strictest attention 


3 I mean to 


me; and will never betray 


: + Certainly all deep feel- 
Mgs are Yery secret and sacred, Young children 


cals 
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are, I believe, susceptible of religious emotion. Many, 
I doubt not, can recollect, in their very early days, 
praying secretly for those they loved, and delighting 
in private religious exercise: but these prayers, these 
feelings, should not be talked about in the school. 
Besides our simple form of school prayers, I think 
that the children should all learn some short forms of 
prayer for their bed-side. Watts’ infant’s prayers are, 
perhaps, the best®models ; but I think that from the 
little books I left with you, you might perhaps make 
out a good selection of “short morning and eyening: 
hymns and prayers, which might be cut out of the 
books and pasted on cards: and occasionally one 
might be given as a present to the good children. 
Private opportunities might bestaken of ascertaining 
whether they have been used; and in an affecting, yet 
simple manner, the notion of what you mean by lift- 
ing up the heart to God in prayer and praise, may be 
instilled. It is a most important point to awaken in 
a child devotional feeling, to cultivate the spirit of 
private prayer, of private self-inspection ; and I be- 
lieve that in small schools, such as ours, the attempt 


will not be in vain. 


I am, dear Miss Baker, yours sincerely, 
M. Bartow. 
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b 

FROM MRS. BARLOW TO MISS BAKER ON LESSONS 

ON LANGUAGE DICTATED BY THE PUPILS, AND 

WRITTEN WITH CHALK ON THE WALL BY THE 
TEACHER. 


My dear Miss Baker, « 


I am very glad that you continue to feel so much in- 
terested in the education of your little deaf and dumb 
pupil. I can easily believe what you tell me with 
respect to the interest excited in the girls’ school by 
the lessons on language which you are devising, in 
consequence of reading the letters I sent you, ad- 
dressed to the parents of deaf and dumb children. 

No lessons can be more useful than these, if given 
in a cheerful animated manner. Writing, orthogra- 
phy, grammar, composition, may all be learned at the 
same time ; and I believe, that by such lessons the 
mind falls into a systematic arrangement of ideas, as 
well as of words. 

You desire me to give you some further hints for 
prosecuting these chalk lessons. It would be a great 
Pleasure to me if could assist you; for I own that 
my imagination is never more gratified; than when it 
represents you or Harriet standing at the end of the 
school-room, with your bit of chalk in your hand; 
the knitters, workers, and straw-platters, all ranged 
on the two sides, dictating sentences, and occasionally 
Joining in singing hymns and cheerful songs. 


. 
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I have already given some hints on the subject 
to Sarah Roberts ; but I am well aware that she has 
anot sufficient education to give lessons on language; : 
and all we can expect from her is to write from the 
dictation of the children, the names of animals, veget- 
ables, minerals, articles of clothing, food, and fur- 

‘ niture. 

The names of a great variety of substances, whether 
manufactured or®unmanufactured, may gradually be 
arranged; and the colours, shapes, and uses added. 

. The following questios will serve for many dif- 
ferent objects, and may follow up oral lectures on 
them :— 

1. On animals—What is that? Is it animal, 
vegetable, or mineral? To which class of animals 
does it belong? Is it a quadruped, a fish, a bird, 
a reptile, or an insect? Is it a part of, or the 
whole of one of these animals? What part? how 
used ? how procured ? what is made of it? Do you 
know.where the animal lives ? Can. you tell me any of 
its habits or qualities ? what it feeds upon ? how it 
her useful to man for food, or 


rears its young ? whet! 
for what other purposes ? Is it used in trade or manu- 


factures ? 

2. On vegetables—What is that? Is it a part of 
any vegetable, or a whole tree, plant, or shrub? Is it 
a tree, a woody shrub, a plant, a grass, a fungus, or 
hese ? the root, stalk, leaf, flower, 


a part of any of t 
fruit, or seed? Where is it cultivated ? by whom? 


in what manner ? for what purpose ? how propagated 


and cultivated ? When does it blossom and bear fruit? 
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Isit useful for food? what partis thus used ? how pre- 
pared? If the root is used, when dug up? How stored 


for use ? Is it an article of commerce ? Is it used in... 


manufactures? What is its form? what’is its colour? 
what is its texture ? its height ? breadth 2 weight ? 

3. On minerals and metals:-—What is that? To 
what class of substances does it belong? where is it 
found? How is it procured ? who procures it? What 
is it useful for ? how is it rendered useful? a 

4. On articles composed of animal, vegetable, and 
mineral substances.—What 1s that ? Of what sub- 
stances is it composed? Where were these procured ? 
How was it manufactured? by whom? For what pur- 
pose? with what instruments? Is it an article of 
commerce ? from whence imported ? where exported? 
Who buys it? who sells it? By whom is it used? 
when. is it generally used? where is it used ? how is 
it used ? i 

The names of the different periods by which time 
is measured, from a second to a century, should. be 
written; and names of measures by which space is mea- 
sured. Give a variety of nouns, and require all the 
adjectives to be added which the children can think 
of, suggesting some yourself, 

Sometimes write lists of active verbs, asking the 
children to tell you all they can think of which men 
and women can do with their eyes, ears, hands, feet, 
&c., &e.; for instance, men can see, look, hear, smell; 
eat, chew, swallow, hold, throw, catch, dig, plough, 
run, jump; stand, &c., &c.; of course, the lists of 
these words. will be endless, The verbs should be 


at 


a 
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written in different tenses ; pronouns added; adverbs 
of time, place, manner, &e. 
I do not mean that I would teach the names of the 


oe 
ch to these poor children; but, I think 


parts of spee 
that they may as well learn to express themselves 
accurately and intelligibly ; for instance, suppose the 
sentences to be as simple as the following :—* You 
are teaching us, we can hear you,” you might add, 
« Now that is wlft we are doing now, i. è. at this pre- 
sent time. But suppose we write about what we did 
yesterday”—they will dictate—* You taught us—we 
heard you.” You mayadd, “ When did I teach you? 
Who taught you? How did I teach you?” These 
answers may be worked out thus, “ You taught us last 
Friday. Dr. Benson instructed us last Sunday.” 
“How?” “Kindly, well, affectionately.” —“ You 
heard, you listened ;—how ? ” « Attentively, grate- 


fully,” &c. 


Perhaps, some child will wish to tell you what she 


remembers having learned from Dr. Benson, and 
you may have an opportunity of covering your wall 
with some moral and religious precepts, arranged in 
simple accurate language, and of adding some texts 
of Scripture. The opportunity may occur for taking 
down the’ Bible, and reading to the workers some 

assages of Scripture. Ask them sometimes about 
their duties: let them tell you how they should behave 
at home, at school, at church; what sort of boys they 
love, trust, admire ; which they would avoid and mis- 
Sometimes give a list of nouns and adjectives, 


trust. ) 
sk them to try to introduce these in some little 


and a: 
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connected narrative, with your assistance : this will 
prove a very cheerful, agreeable exercise. 

I think you have a very happy manner with young,» 
children. I remember, even in our old Sunday: school, 
how glad I felt when poor old Crabbe was absent, and 
that you took his place; you appeared to me to have 
the art of meeting the children’s minds, and of 
intuitively seeing where the stumbling-block lay. 
Besides, by your light and cheerful ¢nanner of mak- 
ing them think you were busy with them in removing 
it, and by all trying to find ĝut things together, you 
always seemed to me to succeed in creating an in- 
terest and animation, till poor Crabbe returned to 
take the book’out of your hands. A cheerful, light- 
hearted manner, is cortainly of great consequence 
with children, it exhilarates them, and removes all 
weight and anxiety from their minds. Teachers 
should always have the air of being themselves at 
work with the children in a business they them- 
selves enjoy, and feel interested about. The school- 
room will then become a scene of pleasure and ani- 
mation. Ido not mean that work should be made 
a play: byno means: we must early accustom children 
to expect some trouble and difficulty in performing 
their tasks and doing their duties; but we must en- 
courage and assist them to overcome these difficulties, 
and then allow them breathing-time, and let them feel 
experimentally that there is a real pleasure in exer- 
tion :—that one of the greatest happinesses of life 
consists in surmounting the obstacles which lie in the 
road to duty. The business of a teacher is not only. 


Eq 


ie 


“yate; 
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to encourage strenuous efforts, but to check these 
whenever they go beyond the strength of the pupil. 


«If this is not done, we defeat our own intentions, and 
> 


weaken the instruments it is our object to strength 

It undoubtedly requires a certain tact, and ae 
for! teaching, to give to the learners just the ees 
which their strength is equal; and to lighten ite 
burden, the moment it is felt wearisome, by zing 


the lift roguire® The tesson given, must mek Oe 
powers, and be so proportioned to them that exertion — 


will ensure success; and a task successfully executed, 
which has called the powers of the mind into full 
exercise without overstraining them, js its own reward; 
and encouragement is not needed from the master: 
the consciousness of successfal effort being in itself 
encouragement. 

J believe that the plan of teaching reading by writ- 
l from the dictation of children, could 
a more useful manner than I have 
obably than has yet occurred to 
We might class the powers and feelings. of 
the mind; the virtues we ought to strive to, culti- 
the vices we must avoid, we may ask for illus- 
tions, and anecdotes. In short, 
be covered by compositions, ema- 
the children’s minds, but guided, 
and partly prompted by the teacher. The idea I 
chiefly wish to work out, and to reduce to some prac- 
tical shape; is this : that by graduated lessons on lan- 
guage, by classifying words, assisting our pupils in 
arranging the little stock they have got, making it 


ing on the wal 
be carried out in 
mentioned, or pr 
me. 


trations, and quota 
the walls may daily 
nating chiefly from 
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perfectly clear and intelligible, and gradually adding 
to it when arranged, we might make language ia 
greater means of ‘mental cultivation than it is ozdi 
narily made, Thoughts give birth to words; and in 
their turn, words generate thoughts. Our inatten- 
tion to the study of language, to the classification and 
arrangement of words, and. to their exact meanings, 
is, I believe, one of our great oversights in education. 
I am not now speaking of Woog’s system of making 
children learn the roots, the affixes, &e, -Ihave in 
view the arrangement and increase of thoughts, by 
means of arranging and adding to our expressions. 
The danger in pursuing this- plan might be, that 
the teacher would be tempted to go too far; he must 
always beware of over-straining the minds of his 
scholars: he must resolutely hold back at the moment 
when he himself or some of his cleverest pupils begin 
to be most, interested by some new ideas which have 
occurred to him or them. He must always try to 
keep down to the leyel of the w 
rather than allow himself to be 
strongest. There is a very great 
not attending to this rule; and masters are naturally 
tempted to feel proud of the ready answers of quick 
boys. They are in haste to gather the fruit, whereas 
their business is only to dig and manure the ground, 
to protect the Seedlings, train the shoots, and then let 
the fruit ripen gradually, and wait till it is just ready 
to drop off, before they touch it. The strong minds 
may be left to work their own way. The business of 
the teacher is to assist the weak, to encourage the 


eakest capacities, 
urged on by. the 
danger of masters 


Pe: 


ee 
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timid: nothing is more injurious to these than adapting 
the class lessons to the cleverest boys in the class. 


<= Adieu, my dear Miss Baker, I am yours faithfully, 
M-> Barrow. 


LETTER IV. 


MRS: BARLOW ‘to MISS BENSON—A DESCRIPTION 
oF THE FAIRFIELD AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


My dear Harriet, 


[THANK you much for your addition to Miss Ben- 
gon’s letter, and your interesting account of your 
happy family in the workhousé. Go on, my dear, 
quietly and perseveringly. Do not expect that you 
will feel the same interest and amusement some time 
hence which you now feel in attending this school. 
Novelty is always delightful at your age ; besides, 
difficulties and discouragements will arise which you 
do not now foresee ; and people who now admire and ` 
encourage you, will cease to think about you. But 
yemember, your object is not fame or amusement. 
Guided and directed by your excellent father, you are 


called upon to perform a sacred duty; you will, if you 


persevere, be a blessing to others, and be thrice 


plessed yourself. 
‘And so you long to know exactly what sort of 


school it is which so much engages me at Fairfield ; 


and I must try to describe it. 
You know that my brother-in-law, Mr. Seymour, is 


1 


° 
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one of the few men whoarereall Practical educationists; 
Though a clergyman, in rather a large parish; yet, as 
he cart afford to allow himself a curate, he is able to. 
devote a large portion of his time to an experimental 
agricultural school, which he established about four 
years ago. He has fortunately been able to find a 
Sort of John and Sarah Roberts in the parish of Fair- 


field, but they have nothing to do with the school- 
Toom instruction. Q 


A nice tidy cottage, close to the school-room; is 
the abode of a certain Robert and Mary Hill ; ex- 
cellent religious cottagers, To this cottage, my brother 
has added a dormitory for twelye boys, who are boarded 
and well taken care of by Mary Hill, and who are 
designed for future teichers. Mr, Seymour has ad- 
mitted these boys gradually into his boarding-house, 
Some are boarded at his Own expense ; the others pay 
ten ‘pounds a-year for their board and education, 
They are the sons of farmers 
gentlemen’s servants, None are admitted as boarders 

" but the intelligent pro 
parents, who are under fourteen years of age. The 
greater number are between eight and twelve, 


of land are: attached to the school 
spade cultivation; and the whole is cultivated entirely 
by the boys. Besides the twelve boarders, there are 
about fifty or sixty day-scholars, the children of the 


> and are now under 


Ca 
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neighbouring labourers. All who are old enough are 
employed a part of the day under good old Robert in 


-the garden; and those who deserve the encouragement, 


have their own little plots of ground, for which they 
pay rent, and cultivate them as they like, and either 
take home the produce, or sell it. i 

The produce of this large garden, besides supplying 
the parsonage, is very useful to many inhabitants, of 
the little neighbuuring town of Fairfield; as many of 
the inhabitants who have not gardens, are supplied 
from it with vegetables at a cheap rate, 

The apiary is a source of great interest to the boys; 
and those who have their own hiyes are able to add 
considerably to their deposits in the school saving- 
bank. I have not time now'o describe to you the 
extreme accuracy with which the boys’ separate ac- 
count-books are kept. Not a farthing is disbursed for 
seed, or received for a cabbage which is not: duly en- 
tered; and a certain amount of their income is placed 
in this saying-bank. I wish I could shew you these 
account-books, and also the elder boys’ journals ; 
these are extremely interesting, and contribute exceed- 
ingly to their improvement. And now you will want 
to learn who is the master of this school; and you 
will, perhaps, be yery much surprised when I tell you 
there is no master, 

On first opening the school, about four years ago, 
Mr. Seymour admitted only six little boys, and three 
boarders. The eldest of these was a fine steady lad 

of fourteen ; the second, a promising boy of twelve: 
and the third was ten years old. The eldest boy he 
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in every month: and these ladies are the volun- 
tary teachers of this school on Sunday; on which 
day, fifty or sixty children, who have been obliged to 
leave school at an early age, attend, besides the day- 
scholars. 

You would be delighted to see my sister presiding 
over this committee. By her gentle, kind, persuasive 
manners, she has gained such love and respect, 
that all these ladies are so many ugents devoted to 
carry on her purposes. 

A lending library is attached to this school, of which 
the ladies’ committee has the charge. Of course, all 
our Manor Hall plans are in full action: and though, 
at first, these poor women had every thing to learn, 


yet, by the active co-operation of two or three of the, 


committee, all now wears a most promising aspect, 
and the school is what a village-school ought to be. 
Still you may say, “ You have only provided by both 
these schools for one hundred children ; and I think 
that several hundreds must need education.” Well: 
besides the schools which I have mentioned, there is 
an infant-school, conducted in a simple and rational 
manner; and there is an old-established National 
School for boys and girls, supported chiefly by a 
foundation and divers legacies. This has, for many 
years, been under the care of excellent people, a 
man and his wife, who were trained at the central 
national school. This school, my brother, or his 
curate, visits once a-week: and at this moment, Mr. 
Seymour is anxiously considering how to improve it, 
His wish is to attach to it a garden-ground for the 
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to change the old monitorial system; 
and to substitute others: but he thinks it better to 
work on a little longer at his own model-school, than 
to make any premature attempts to disturb the old 
routine, to which the master of this school has been 
so long accustomed: besides, some of the neighbour- 
ing country gentlemen are the governors of this 
school. They desire the exact continuance of the 
present system, und are against the admission of any 

book but the Bible and Mrs. Trimmer’s selections. 
Lord Norwood is, you know, the principal landed 
Lady Norwood is beginning to take & 
ucation, and will, when an opening: 
brother and sister in putting this 
school on a more efficient plan. Meantime, shé is 
quietly establishing sma! Schools of her own. Very 
lately, she has established a very excellent and useful 
institution for girls above fourteen: those who have 
left the national school, and who ought to get into 
but who, while they are seeking for places, 
ome idle and disorderly, This is called only 
believe it is in contemplation to 
ning). It is under the care of 
an excellent woman : books aye lent to the girls; and 
when they return them, the subjects on which they 
e they work. One day 


read are talked over whil 
n to write; and they are allowed 


boys to work in; 


proprietor. 
deep interest in ed 
occurs, assist my 


service : 

often bee 
a working school: (1 
teach washing and iro! 


have 
in the week they lear 
by » 


as suggested lately, by an advertisement in the 
which such a scheme might be effected. The 


e A plan wi 
tion of the public. 


standard, by ¥ a 
adyertiset deserves the’atten 
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appointed the responsible president of the schools: 
‘room; and.as one-half of this little society was always, 
at work with Robert in the garden, adjoining the: 
school-room, the task was light. - Either Mr. Sey- 
mour, or my sister, or one of their daughters, aR 
generally assisting Tomkins, the eldest boy, and in- 
structing him by precept and example, in the arta i 
. teaching and training the little ones, aha: 
tis from my good brother and sister that I håve de- 
rived almost all the instruction I haye en 
detail to John and Sarah Roverts ; and} 
my letters to them, you will know pretty; 
kins was initiated into his business. Ver 
found sufficiently able and steady to veoh ï 
to the number of the scholars: but thhig-avas done 
very gradually ; and the second and third, hoy became 
meantime excellent assistants. Before 4 liestnd of the 


second year, six boarders were admits “and thirty. 
day-scholars ; and now, at the en “the fourth 
year, the school consists of from sixty to seventy boys, 
and Tomkins is an intelligent young man of eigh- 


teen, and is really a trustworthy, capable assistant to 
Mr. Seymour ; 


but he is not called the master of the 
School; he is still only head boy, subject to, all the 
Same strict rules as the others. My brother says that 
Tomkins is just now ata very ticklish age, and that | 
if a foolish vanity, or a desire to be thought a man, 
were to get possession of him, all the real worth and | 


solidity of his future. character would be destroyed. 
It is a great point with my brother to raise’ the 
minds of his future school-masters aboye this sort of 
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paltry ambition, and to conyince them that it is by humi- 
lity, obedience, and by strict adherence to duty, that 
they will become worthy in future to have the high con- 
fidence reposed i in them of being trusted as educators. 
At six ‘o’clock in the morning, Tomkins is with the 
rest at work in the garden. Five of the boarders are 
now capable of assisting in the school-room; and the 
classes are by turns employed in the school and gar- 
den till six in fhe evening ; when Tomkins and the 

- boarders assemble for their own private studies. At 
eight, they join Robert and Mary Hill at their family 
prayers, and then they all go to bed. 

You will wish to know how the school business is 
conducted by these young teachers. 

I will try to give you some idea of the school-room 
routine, when Mr. and Mrs. Seymour and myself are 
not present. In my next letters, I will describe the 
oral lectures by which we occasionally interrupt this 
routine. The school is divided, into upper, middle, 
and lower school ; and one division is always at work 
in the garden; so that there are seldom more than 
thirty or forty children in the ‘school-room,, except 
during prayers and psalm- singing. 

The classes which form the upper school, are chiefly 

t engaged i in studying lessons selected for them ore 
- different books by Mr. Seymour—in writing from 
memory the substance of these lessons, defining words 
with the help of dictionaries—composing sentences, in 
which these words are introduced—in linear drawing, 
or calculation. : They are formed into small classes, 
. each class has a table, round which small chairs are 
K 
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placed, that they may not touch each other. At one 
end of the table sits the president or moderator 
of the class, who is employed in working out the sames 
lesson, but who assists the rest when assistance 1S 
needed, refers for them to dictionaries, or gazetteers, 
or maps, and appeals to Tomkins in case of any mis- 
behaviour or difficulty. These classes are so much 
employed in self-instruction, that they always appear 
deeply interested in their tasks, and have little need 
of superintendence. They consist of boys between 
eleven, and fourteen or fifteen. 

The middle school, and lower school, ‘are generally 
under the superintendence of Tomkins, and his two 
principal assistants. The middle school is engaged in 
learning writing and drithmetic, geography and read- 
ing, from some of the interesting little books we have 
introduced into our Manor Hall school; and writing 
after each lesson on the walls or slates, in our Manor 
Hall fashion. : 

The occupations of the lower school so exactly re- 
semble those carried on in our little Manor Hall 
school, that I need not detail them. In our middle 
and lower school, we use the simultaneous method of 
reading for a short time every day. You know, I 
conclude, what I mean by this simultaneous method ; 
for instance, the middle school, perhaps twenty or 
thirty boys, are seated on rows of benches placed one 
before the other: the teacher reads a short sentence 
slowly and well; the children then repeat it in chorus; 

then one boy reads it singly; and any fault in pronun- 
ciation or emphasis is observed upon: then another 


8 
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shd¥t sentence is read in the same manner, and another 
boy is called on to read it alone: but we never adopt 
this plan with the upper school. After they have studied 
and mastered a lesson by themselves, and are able to 
relate the substance of it, and to write it on the walls 
or slates, one boy is called out to stand before the 
.others, and to read the lesson aloud to them, subject 
to their criticisms on his mistakes, either of pronun- 
ciation or emphéis. 

All the boys go through the drilling exercises beau- 
tifully ; either a yin or a drilling lesson, relieves 
the minds of the children after every hour’s occupa- 
tion; and all are by detachments occupied in the 
garden. 

Mr. Seymour has discarded"the regular moniforial 
system: he employs the boarders as assistant-teachers; 
but he never allows a boy to examine a class: no 
questioning is far better than bad quéstioning. It is 
impossible for a boy to know how to concentrate the 
minds of his class on the important leading points of 


+ a subject: he will generally dwell on the most unim 


portant details; and by so doing he scatters and 
weakens tlie minds of the class, instead of strength- 
ening and enlivening them. 

In the Fairfield school, the plan has been adopted 
of appointing a president to each class; and we think 
it answers very well. The president is merely the 
pest, and steadiest boy of the class, who is to be ready 
always to assist the class in learning lessons, and is 
occasionally deputed to hear them. The classes gene- 
rally elect their own president for the week, on Mon- 
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day stadt The election is afterwards confirfhed 
by Tomkins, and sanctioned by Mr. Seymour. Be- 


sides these presidents, it has been found useful in the. 


Fairfield school, to appoint one boy (the boarders are 
thus employed by turns) to watch over all inattention 
to rules respecting the order in keeping and holding 


books, or slates, the method of using the pens and ink, . 


the attitude of the boys, the position of the chairs and 
benches. We find this plan has hada great effect on 
all our elder boys, as the delegated inspector becomes 
in his turn always watchful over himself. We insist 
on every thing being done quietly and gently. Isa 
chair or a bench to be turned or moved? there is to 
be no noise or bustle—no pulling, pushing, or scraping 
on the floor. Profound quiet in the school-room is 
insisted on. Children, I am sure, are morally benefited, 
by being obliged to exercise this constant self-control. 
They cannot tod early learn, that, as far as possible, 
they must avoid giving any trouble or disturbance to 
others ; and that by neatness, order, and arrangement, 
this may be avoided. When they come to school in 
the morning, silence is especially enjoined. If all in- 
tercommunication is prevented till they are all fairly 
interested in their lessons, much trouble is prevented, 

I fear that I may not have given you a very clear idea 
of our school. The proceedings are perhaps scarcely 
systematic enough to admit of exact description. 
Indeed, I often think that our school presents rather 


an unintelligible scone to occasional visitors. A 
see boys laying their heads together, muttering to © 
another, often hearing each other’s lessons, consulting 
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each other in clusters. A practised eye would at 
once be struck by the quiet self-instructing process 
going on ; but visitors want to see well-arranged rows 
of children, talking about animals, vegetables, and 
minerals, screaming out lists of towns, rivers, and 
mountains : and religious visitors want strings of scrip- 
ture texts. The mass of visitors want to see a sort 
of clock-work machinery. I once went with a lady to 
visit a Nationa? School, in which five hundred boys 
were standing in erect postures, afraid of moving a 
muscle, except by word of command. “ How beauti- 
ful!” said my companion ; “what order! what pre- 
cision! They are like a well-drilled regiment of 
soldiers. One would imagine that this school was 
all worked by a steam-engine.” 

The Fairfield School is never made a lounge for idle 
visitors. If any gentleman orlady intheneighbourhood 
really wishes for practical information on education, Mr. 
Seymour is always‘happy to devote some time to them : 
and he says he frequently catches some new idea from 
such visitors, and derives benefit from the doubts they 
express respecting his plans. Such are allowed to 
walk about the school, while all goes on just in its 
usual train: and no partigular examination takes 
place for the amusement of the visitor, and to the in- 
jury of the school. ‘These show-off examinations are 
very bad for a schoolmaster, who always, on such oc- 
casions, sets about displaying his teaching and haran- 

ing powers ; and instead of keeping himself in the 
pack-ground,. he invariably produces himself. His 
merits should be known by the results of his method, 


‘ 
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When an intelligent practical educationist visits us, 
Mr. Seymour is always desirous that he should him- 


self undertake the office of examiner. He gives such, 


aone a general idea of the progress of the boys, and 
then leaves him to choose his own subjects, and to put 
his own questions in his own way. By this means 
the boys are deeply interested by new unexpected 
questions; and as they can seldom answer them ofi- 
hand, no vanity or self-conceit is gerferated. On the 
contrary, a consciousness of ignorance is the conse- 


. . 0 . 
quence of such an examination, and a desire of further 
improvement. 


My dear Harriet, 
friends to the workh 
dren. 


never take any of your young 
ouse, to shew off your dear chil- 
Even in a workhouse pauper children, may 
Soon be made vain and conceited, No instruction 
can give them will compensate for the absenci 
humility. Preserve and cherish in your little ones that 
virtue, which as our Lord declared, rendered its pos- 
sessors the greatest in the kingdom of heaven, That 
you, my dear Harriet, and 
now bestowing your care, 
into that kin 
friend, 


you 
e of 


all those on whom you are 
may become worthy to enter 
gdom, is the prayer of your affectionate 
k _M. Barrow. 


i 


ks 
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LETTER V. 


FROM MRS SEYMOUR TO MISS BAKER ON THE ORAL 
LESSONS AT FAIRFIELD SCHOOL, " 
My dear Miss Baker, 
Mv sister allows me to take the pen out of her hand, to 
describe the oral lessons which we give in our Fairfield 
school-room. She has desired me to give you details, 
which we think, at present, would be beyond your good 
John and Sarah’s appréhension. The object we keep 
in view, is not to get our children on in mere reading; 
writing, and arithmetic, but in all we do, even in our 
most mechanical operations, we keep in view the for- 
mation of the moral character. I think, that by 
reading to the children, and frequently conversing 
familiarly with them, we,make stronger impressions 
on their minds, than by merely hearing them read. 
Most educators mistake the means for the ends. 
The great object is to have clear sound ideas of the 
ends ; and then the best means must be gradually de- 
tected, and must vary according to circumstances; 
and if we are not all tied down to follow some grand 
national prescribed system, (i.e. some receipts for 
bringing up parrots), a multiplicity of means would be 
suggested by different minds. And now you shall 
ool-room ; and I will try to 


accompany me into the sch 

conjure up into your presence my own self, standing 
or sitting in the midst of my children. You may 
fancy them placed on straight or circular benches, as 


you please, in rows or half squares. All this matters 
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little, and must vary according to the size and shape 
of the room, and the number of children. The object 


is, that all should sit or stand comfortably; should 


all be able to see me, and hear what I say or write on 
walls or slate. And now you must look at me, and 
Suppose an expression of placidity, almost amounting 
to indifference. I mean that my countenance must 
prove that I am quite imperturbable ; that nothing that 
is done or said can, in the slightest degree, move 
my feelings, and either tease or worry me. Then, 
observe, I have a cheerful disengaged aspect, as if I 
wasi going to delight myself in thinking and talking 
with my assembled group. My countenance must 
prove that a kind benevolent friend is arrived to spend 
a pleasant half-hour with them; and not a look must 
escape me, betraying a suspicion that I shall not meet 
with attention and interest. I believe that children 
always try to become what they see you suppose they 
are; and they are always excellent physiognomists. 
Much more is conveyed by looks than by words. Of 
words addressed to children, in order to enforce atten- 
tion, we cannot be too sparing. Let us only put our own 
minds in the right attitude, and the infection will be 
caught. I believe, as I pass my eye rapidly over my 
young auditors, I catch, as by intuition, the state of 
feeling of almost every mind; and probably my own 
countenance expresses such a rapid alternation of fixed 
determination and encouraging mildness, that every 
one of the children can select and appropriate the 
expression his own mind requires, either to calm, 
subdue, exhilarate, or encourage. ‘Well, now, Sup- 
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pose my young friends seated, and that you see me 
sitting down amongst them. Though lessons must 
often be carried on standing, and though the change of 
posture is desirable, in order to keep up attention, I. 
prefer the sitting posture, when I wish to put the 
minds of my hearers in a state of enquiry. There 
must be a degree of freedom of bodily attitude when 
the mind is to act freely and healthfully ; and yet 
there must be no lgunging or fidgetting about. If I see 
a boy not sitting upright, I quietly observe that Ishall 
wait till I see that all are equiet and sitting properly, 
and that then I shall have a pleasure in talking to 
them, I will suppose that my lesson is to be on 
the parts of the body.* Perhaps I begin by saying; 
«Let us name to-day the different parts of the body 
which God has been pleased to give us.” Each boy 
takes his slate. Those who cannot write, dictate to me. 
Then we probably find that many words have been 
omitted. I suggest them thus: suppose eye-lid, eye- 


lash, have not been thought of ; perhaps I say, “ No- 
ht of the covering which God has 


body has though ' 
given us to let down over our eyes when we go to 


sleep, nor of the trimming of hair at the edge of this 
covering, which keeps the flies and the dust from our 
eyes.” Then we talk of the bones, the flesh, the 


hat a lecture on this subject secures 
md any other. Their eyes, ears, 
hands, feet, &e- belong to them—they are private property ; 
and children are pleased to be made sensible of the value of 
these treasures» which they had never reflected upon—searcely 
even learned to name or distinguish accurately. 


* | have always found t! 
attention and interest bey 
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muscles. I shew thema plate, with a skeleton of the 
human body; talk to them of the different bones of 
which the head is composed, of the manner in which 
these fit into each other, of the union of the head‘to 
the spine, and the 24 bones of which this is com- 
posed, called the vertebra, fitted into one another. 
I let them feel their back bone, and talk of its strength 
and pliability. The shoulder, arm, wrist, hand, foot, 
form the subjects of similar lessons, 

We introduce a little of comparative anatomy, and 
talk of the formation of theʻfeet, claws, mouths of ani- 
mals, the manner in which these are fitted to defend, 
and preserve them, and to procure their food : do not 


imagine that I run through these subjects all in one, 


day : those I have mentioned would supply lessons for 
ten days at least. Then I do not trust to my memory : 
I always, take some written notes, or some little book 
with me, such as “The House I live in,” “ The 
Youth’s Natural Theology,” or some of the memo- 
randums I have made while reading the Bridgewater 
Treatises. ‘ Mayo’s Model Lessons for Infant 
Schools,” supply excellent hints for these lessons. I 
find out, from the manner and the countenances of my 
hearers, what is, and what is not, interesting and in- 
telligible to them: and after each lesson I take care to 
ascertain that it has been understood, by requiring the 
children to become the lecturers, and to instruct me, 
and sometimes to instruct a younger class, which I 
call about me; and they are desired to put in accurate 
intelligible language the facts I have told them. 
When this viva voce summary of what they haye 


2% 
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collected is over, I require those who are sufficiently 
advanced in writing, to write this summary on their 
slates, or on my painted walls; while I assemble those 
who are unable to write, about me, and make them | 
dictate to me, and see me write, and instruct me how 
to spell and arrange the words. Now you must not 
think that my object is to make my children anatom- 
ists. I never consider the acquisition of knowledge 
of any kind, as if itself, my end in view; but I wish 
to render the mode in which this acquisition is pur- 
sued, available in the forfhation of the moral and re- 
ligious character. In the course of such lessons as 
those I have described, I occasionally introduce a text 
of Scripture, when it occurs to me naturally, and that 
J feel I am likely to awaken æ feeling of gratitude, 
and adoration. Sometimes we conclude our lesson by 
singing together a hymn of praise and thanksgiving. 
Often, during play hours in the summer evenings, I 
have found three or four of our boys sitting under a 
tree, singing a hymn in parts. When the weather 
is too bad to admit of gardening and out-door recrea- 
tion, we often allow our children some amusing books 
to read for their recreation, pencils and scraps of 
paper for drawing, and free leave to cover the painted 
walls with their drawings or compositions : and some- 
times in these voluntary effusions, written during 
hours of recreation, sometimes I haye found very 
pleasing well expressed little anecdotes and reflections. 
A spontaneous endeayour to express energetically 
what is felt ‘strongly and clearly conceived, is thus 
‘encouraged. We never criticise the style or spelling of 
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these extra-exercises ; by so doing, we should spoil the 
pleasure. The boys are left to correct each other’s 
composition: this I find they are very apt to do: 
and they afterwards take a pride in shewing us what 
they have done; and ask us to tell them if they have 
made mistakes. Some of Mr. Grant’s Sketches and 
Drawings for Young Children are occasionally allowed 
at these hours of voluntary occupation. We often 
walk in and out during these hours’; not as if we mis- 
trusted our boys, or were watching them, but as if 
glad to see them happy and busy. We are anxious, 
in our young seminary of future teachers, as early as 
possible, to create a manly independence of character, 
a strong sense of moral responsibility, and an honor- 
able determination nuver to abuse the confidence re- 
posed in them. We trust them as much as possible, 
and only watch them just enough to ascertain that 
this trust is not abused.—I will conclude what I have 
to say further on oral teaching in my next letter. 


I remain, yours sincerely, E. SEYMOUR. 


LETTER VI. 


FROM MRS. SEYMOUR TO MISS BAKER—ON ORAL 
LECTURES. 
My dear Miss Baker, 
I wit gladly comply with your request, and will con- 
tinue my account of our Fairfield-school oral lectures: 
but I must begin by premising that these lectures 


i 


——, > 
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form no part of our daily routine of school business. 
They are the occasional interruptions of this routine ; 
the rewards we bestow when we know that our boys 
have by labour, or application to their prescribed tasks, 
deserved this pleasure and encouragement. By in- 
dulging them too often in lessons on objects, and oral 
lectures of all kinds, we might give them a sort of 
vagrant curiosity: we might attach to the idea of 
collecting a numb@r of miscellaneous facts, a superfi- 
cial-minded importance. We must beware of pouring 
in on the young mind knowledge which has not been 
earned by labour. 

«Jn the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread:” I 
am pretty sure that the mental bread should be earned 
in the same way. Experience almost daily convinces 
me of this truth, and leads me to suspect that we are 
on the brink of error, when we use oral instruction 
without much judgment and caution. It, ought to be 
the occasional reward of labour ; but- it is no sub- 
stitute for labour. 

I conclude you are well acquainted with Dr. Mayo’s 
Lessons on Objects. This book, and its sequel Model- 
lessons, will assist you in preparing miscellaneous 
oral lectures for the younger children. My hints to 
day shall be thrown together with the intention of 
following out a letter my sister lately wrote to John 
Roberts, respecting the points of the compass, and 
the manner of making children observe the geography 
of their own neighbourhood. These hints will cer- 
tainly not be of any use to John or Sarah: but I think 


that you and Miss Benson may like to work upon them. 
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Imagine me sitting down, with about thirty boys 
seated before me in three rows; with partitions nailed 


across the benches at proper distances, to keep each 
boy seated in his right place, 


Every boy who is able 
to write tolerably, has a small slate in his hand, A 


Now, as some of my thirty b 
instructed, I must not insist 
precise under-ground work ; 
course, stupid and ignorant, 


the very lowest capacities, 
different 


oys are tolerably well 
on keeping only to the 
and as some are, of 
I must often descend to 
The rapid Scrutiny of the 
the intuitive manner, in 


nables one to adapt one’s 
countenance and Voice to the different beings before 


wW 
bably the number of inches wou; 
Some at random, « 


Measure divided into 
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measures, you see, so many feet and inches. Well, 
this globe is meant to give us an idea of the shape of 
the earth, on which we live: but, instead of measur- 
ing the earth by feet and inches, we must measure it by 
miles.” Then I ascertain that all know how many 
inches there are in a foot ; feet in a yard ; yards ina 
mile, &c.: and also that they all know how long they 

_. should be’ walking one mile, five miles, &e. Then I 
proceed to say; “ This world on which we live has been 
measured: it measures a very great number of miles. 
How many miles do you think?” some will guess, 
perhaps, hundreds; some, thousands. “I think I 
must tell you. I know, because I have been taught, 
that it measures about 25,000 miles.” I then ascertain 
whether they know how many Hundreds there are in 
one thousand, &c. 

If there are any calculators equal to it, perhaps 
we proceed to reckon the length of time it would 
take to travel round the earth, at the rate of so many 
miles a day. I point out the land and water on the 
globe. I name the great continents and the great 
oceans. These names are written on the slates ; and 
[write them on my black board for those who cannot 
write. Lascertain whether they know the points of the 
compass—if they can point to the place where the sun 

. rises and sets—where it is at noon—whether they 
have ever observed the difference of the situation of 
the sun in the heavens in summer and winter. We 
point to the south, not on the map or globe, but 
really to the south; and I tell them, that if they tra- 
yelled on that way, they would gét to hotter countries, 
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where the sun would shine more directly over their 
heads: that if they travelled north, they would 
arrive at cold countries. All this may, to some, be 
familiar; but it is surprising how many poor children 
never observe anything; and I should be far more 
anxious to create observation on what surrounds them, 
than to make them learn the names of towns, rivers, 
lakes, &c.—a very unimportant part of geography, 
and one very soon acquired. Tnever talk of 
equator, ecliptic, or take an 
titude or longitude, 
but I endeavour to 
and relations, 


zodiac, 
y Notice of degrees of la- 
and so forth—all this in due time : 
begin with some interesting facts 
and then point out the parts of the ' 
globe to which they have reference. I ask which 
continent lies to the? west, and which to the east of 
Europe. I tell them that America was not known 
till some hundred years ago. I explain why this 
happened, and talk of the infancy of navigation, ex- 
plaining familiarly about canoes, and the early manner 
of creeping about near the sea shore. This leads me 


on, perhaps, Task them to 


which we could 
I tell them of the dif- 


to the mariner’s compass, 
name some articles in common use, 
not get in our own country. 

ference of climate needful for t 


articles. If the map of Asia is shewn, we talk of 
ow 


ur first parents, the deluge, the dispersion of man- - 
kind, Red Sea, the land of 
hat day May consist of 


events recorded in the 
Old Testament. Another time we talk of the Wilds 


of Tartary, the Stebpes—the manner in which the 
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inhabitants live in tents, their horses, &c.; or, we 
describe Siberia, Kamschatka, the rein deer. At 
every step I try to sound the depths of ignorance, 
and clear away the many unsuspected stumbling- 
blocks which impede the acquisition of knowledge, 
If we visit Africa, we talk of the burning sandy 
deserts, of the earliest mode of carrying on trade, by 
means of camels—we describe the camel. The descrip- 
tion of the productions of the different parts of the 
world, and the manner in which the ocean facilitates 
so providentially the in:erchange of commodities, 
are always interesting topics. We imagine vessels 
sailing to China and India; and with a pointer we 
inica the tack they follow on the ocean, and imagine 
them returning to our great seeports, Zedav with dea, 
rice, cotton, &e. If the sugar-cane is our theme, we 
are led on to speak of the slave-trade, We talk also 
of the coast of Africa, and the state of its inhabitants, 
I do not enlarge on all these subjects much at first ; 
I first give mere outlines, and then fill them up 
gradually as occasion seryes. 

This manner of connecting the names of countries 
with their productions, and of explaining the mode of 
obtaining these productions, enlarges the circle of the 
children’s ideas and interests : it admits of bringing in 
much collateral information; and I know from expe- 
rience, that a great deal of knowledge is gained by this 
manner of travelling round the globe. The names of 
places not before known, are always written on the 
walls and slates; and afterwards pointed out, not only 

` on the globe, but on the map of the world. Yesterday 
L 
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we happened to’ talk of pearl fisheries—the Persian 
gulf—the operation of diving was described—the fear 
of sharks. Last week the description of tiger-hunts 
in India, and of crocodiles in the Nile, gave great plea- 
sure, and some engravings from the Penny Magazine 
were shown. 

The Penny and Saturday Magazines, if you con- 
sult the indexes, will enable you to get up a lesson the 
day before you give it; and will algo supply you with 
many interesting engravings by way of illustration. 
I remember one day lecturifig on Seals, and showing 
prints from the Penny Magazine, to the infinite delight 
of the children, 


Many excellent children’s books 
furnish endless matter for the le 


The teacher ought too 
and to take Notes to speg 
must use these notes 


and, when he gives the must appear almost 
as if the boys were finding it out for themselves, 
With a cheerful, easy, smiling countenance, a teacher 
may say, “I wonder if we can guess how so and so 
can be done: does any body know?” and this not as 


rious duty to know, but 


be'a great gratification to discover, 


an interesting lecture on the whale; I described the 
mode of harpooning the whales, 

or blubber, Placing it in tubs in the ship, 
whalebone, &e. 

foundland ; 


and their i 


Cutting the 
ThenT pointed out Greenland, and New- 
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By turns, we gave the boys a pointer to show on the j 
globe, the situation of Europe and America, and the 
track on the ocean the whale-ships must follow. We 
pointed at the relative situation of the different conti- 
nents, and the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. I am 
anxious always to get a general idea of the whole 
world, before we give the names of many towns and 
rivers. A bare list of names, unassociated with interest- 
ing facts and idexs, supplies no real food to the mind, 
though children are very quick in learning them. I 
would not even begin with the geography of England 
regularly, till I had taken many little interesting ex- 
cursions over the globe. 

There is afterwards an art in collecting and sum- 
ming up the substance of the lesson for the day. 

After our conversation is over, I should, addressing 
myself alternately to different boys, say, ““ Can you 
tell me what I have told you about the whale, or the 
elephant? ” or whatever has been the subject of the 
lecture. ‘Then, as a boy may know a great deal 
which he cannot arrange in words, I would assist 
him as thus :— What did we say about the blubber? ” 
« What about the tusks of the elephant?” &c. Then I 
would ask another boy; and so by degrees T-would 
draw from them a tolerably accurate, well-expressed 
account, by word of mouth, of what I had said. After 
this was done, I would ask, “ Are there some who think 
they can write a part of what we have been saying?” 
«Well, go and try: those who cannot write shall tell 
o write, and we will make out our story to- 
By such means, we give at once alesson on 


me what t 
gether.” 
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copy-books to write in at home. ‘The total change 
of character in many wild disorderly girls effected 
by this invaluable establishment, is most delightful. 
Besides this excellent institution, Lady Norwood is 
establishing small cottage schools in the scattered 
hamlets of the parish of Fairfield. I yesterday visited 
one of these interesting little schools. A poor young 
woman who had lost the use of one hand, and who, 
it was feared, must go to the workhouse, is selected 
for the mistress: she liyes with her father, one of 
Lord Norwood’s workmen. She can read and write ; 
is quiet, modest, and sensible. The cottage is pretty 
good: here I found twenty little children seated 
round this poor girl, really receiving an excellent 
education, far better than that given in many of our 
national and infant schools” ‘This will not surprise 
you, when I tell you that a day seldom passes, without 
Lady Norwood spending half an hour with Jenny Tay- 
lor and her little group. And now you will be more 
at ease about the Fairfield education ; and yet much 
remains to be done. A great number of schools 
exist here, and in all populous places, for the children 
of those who can afford to pay fourpence, or six- 
pence a week: these are not under any control. 
The sons of farmers and trades-people go to them, 
and they receive, in general, the worst of all possible 
edtcations. Mr. Seymour hopes that whenever a 
certain number of model-schoo!s are fairly established, 
and the results are seen and felt, that these schools 
will gradually reform themselves. 
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Before we came to Fairfield, you know that we 
visited Mr. Barlow's cousins, the Bentleys, at Weston. 
Mrs. Bentley has five daughters, all between the age 
y-five: they are amiable, intelligent 


of fifteen and twent 
girls. They sing agreeably; and some of them have 


well cultivated minds. 
During the first wee. 
see so much time speni 


k of my visit, I felt sorry to 
t in counting the threads of 
canvas, and sorting the shades of divers kinds of 
Jamb’s-wool, for working certain parrots and bouquets, 
which the elder girls in a school might have worked 
equally well. I do not mean that I am not pleased 

heir needle-work, 


to see young women happy over t 
prattling cheerfully to each other on 


and I can admire the fine backs and 
seats of chairs, which an indefatigable counting of 
threads and pricking of canvas manufactures. But 
this employment might, J think, be reserved for social 
evening hours : surely, some part of the morning 
ought to be devoted by young ladies to improving 
studies, to self-education ; and that, not jn order to 
shine in conversation; not to enable them to talk of 
chemistry; geology, political, economy, &¢. &e.; but 
jn order to give them independent sources of real 
and to prepare and enable them to become 
of knowledge and happiness to all who 
In every town, in every 


and occasionally 
trivial subjects 5 


enj oyment, 


the dispensers 
may need their assistance: 
country neighbourhoot, young and unemployed females 
are to pe found, whose time and talents mighty if well 


directed render them the most powerfal of all in- 
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books themselves are lent to the elder boys to read at 
their leisure hours; and, at a future lecture, they are in- 
vited to relate aloud any anecdote and circumstance 
which has struck them; and thus a ready and accu- 
rate use of language is imparted. By these and 
similar means, we endeavour to enrich and cultivate 
the minds, the hearts, the imagination of our boys. 
“ What P” some will say, “ cultivate the imagination of 
peasants! What have they to do wih imagination ?” 
They have to do with it, begause the Almighty has 
bestowed it: and it is with this as with all his gifts to 
man—unless properly cherished and directed, it will 
prove a curse instead ofa blessing. You know that we 
teach in our school the elements of lineal drawing: 
Besides this, I encourage, by gifts of pencils and 
blank bodks, any of our boarders who has a turn for 
drawing, to amuse himself by sketching from nature. 
They collect and dry specimens of plants, pretty 
stones and shells, „insects, feathers, butterflies, &e. 
We examine them with a microscope. Now, I do 
not want to make any of them artists, botanists, zoolo- 
gists, or conchologists; but I wish them to look on 
nature with a religious—nay, with a poetical eyes 
and I care not whether®they ever know any scientific 
arrangements. 
Believe me, dear Miss Baker, yours sincerely, 


E. SEYMOUR- 
a 
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FROM MRS. BARLOW TO MISS BENSON.—EDUCA- 
TION MAY EVERY WHERE BE PROMOTED BY 
WELL-DIRECTED FEMALE BENEVOLENCE. 


My dear Harriet, 


I am not surprised at your fear lest the great interest 
we take in the agricultural school should make us 
neglect the poor Fairfield girls and infants: and you 
naturally want to know how, in so large a parish, one 
school is sufficient. It is not by any means sufficient. 
There is, in addition, a large preparatory school for 
boys and girls, under the care Sf two very respectable 
females; the widow and daughter of an old clerk of 
the parish. At his death, a subscription was raised 
for setting them up in this school: an old barn on 
Mr. Seymour’s premises was converted into a large 
school-room. About fifty elder girls attend it, and 
learn to work extremely well; twenty or thirty youn- 
ger boys and girls, in whose instruction the elder girls 
assist the mistresses, also belong to this school. All 
the children pay one penny a-week, to which another 
penny is contributed by subscription. 
This school is especially under the charge of a 
Fairfield ladies, of which my sister is 
The daughters of the apothecary, the 
attorney's wife, some daughters of the most respect- 
able tradesmen and farmers form this committee, 
which assembles at the Parsonage on the first Monday 


committee of 
the president. 
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struments in diffusing virtue and happiness, eayn- 
estly wished to convince my young cousins, experi- 


mentally, what superior pleasures, what deep and ~ 


lively interests lay within their reach. I begun, my 
dear Harriet, by talking of your excellent father; by, 
describing his labours at the Manor Hall; and his 


in, Fanny, at last said, 
a workhouse here, and then 

“we could be like Harriet Benson,” — « Is there no 
village school at Weston ? ” 
hot and poky—girls and boys 
tage—and they do Scream so 
„ dreadful, we cannot stay in i 


very sorry,” I replied, * for the children who a 
call day in such an unwholesome 
Some means may be found of improving the condition 
of these Poor creatures: shall we go to-morrow and 
try? you know that Where there is a will, there is a 
way.” My Proposal was Teadily agreed to, and the 


next day, iye ventured into Martha Reid’s Cottage, 
where we found about fifty little dirty ragged boys 


re kept 
atmosphere: perhaps 


first examined her Bible. 
Parts of the Pe 


entateuch and Chronicles, the Book of 
Ezekiel, the B k: 


the History of 
He and the Dragon, Revelations, were the 


M 
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parts which I perceived had been principally read. 
"Poor Martha said, “ The children loved a bit of the 
fine wonderful reading now and then; that they were: 
ever a spelling out a few leaves of Reyelations which 
were left in their Testaments." I thought we might 
learn: a good lesson from Martha’s observation ;* and 
was well-pleased with her simple desire to gratify the 
imaginative taste of these poor little beings. It is 
extraordinary how we overlook what nature has so 
¢ strikingly pointed out to us—imagination is, indeed, ‘ 
the leading faculty in acchild’s mind. It is a most 
powerful instrument in our hands, if we do but know 
how to avail ourselves of it. Interest the feelings— 
touch the imagination, and you may lead your child 
where you will. Something of this, poor Martha had 
discovered, though she had neither judgment nor the 
means to apply the lesson which her experience had 
taught her. A y 
T have not time or ‘space to detail to you the many 
consultations we held, the minor difficulties we had 
to surmount, and the many visits we made to the 
„more wealthy inhabitants of Weston and its neigh- 
bourhood, in order to raise funds to carry out our 
purposes. We had no good Dr. Benson to advise 
or to help us. There is no resident clergyman at 
Weston. The church is served by, a curate, who 
resides five miles off; and who, having another cure, 
has only time to ride over for the Sunday duty. 
This I represented to my cousins as an additional 
strong reason for redoubled exertions on our parts. 
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Our efforts were crowned with success: and I will 
now only hastily describe to you the state in which I 
left the village of Weston. 

The girls were removed from Martha Reid’s cot- 
tage; and were placed under the care of an old nursery 
maid of Mrs. Bentley’s. She had been disabled from 
continuing in her service by an accident which had 
lamed her for life; and she resides in a tidy cottage in 
the village with an old father and mother. This 
good young woman was very thankful to take the 
charge of thirty girls for <ive shillings per week. 
Each girl pays one penny a week; the other two 
shillings and sixpence is paid from the subscription. 

Martha Reid continues to take the charge of the 
boys. The window in, her cottage is enlarged, and a 
ventilator is put over the door. A farmer has let 
half an acre of land to add to her husband's garden ; 
and he is allowed to employ the boys by turns in cul- 
tivating it for him, on condition that he will teach 
them to labour well. Five or six boys are by turns 
thus employed: and poor Martha is supplied with slates 
and proper books; and as she is not a very good 
scribe, a young writing-master attends once a week, 
for a trifling remuneration, to teach penmanship. Two 
of my young cousins take the charge of this school, 
the other three attend to the girls’ school. I left 
them exceedingly busy, cutting out a great store of 
shirts, frocks, caps, aprons, &c. which the girls are 
to make, and which are sold, at prime cost of the 
materials, to the poor of Weston. 


: 
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Singing flourishes in both the schools. On Sun- 
day morning the two choirs are united, to practise the 
psalms which are to be sung in the church. My 
cousins lead their respective children. The congre- 
gation is delighted with the psalmody, and the 
farmers’ daughters have asked my young cousin, 
Fanny; to allow them to practise with her, I much 
advised her to grant this request; and I think that she 
may soon find saveral of these young people very 
useful assistants, not only in singing, but in school 
and parochial matters. ‘We want a bond of union 
between different ranks. They are now too distinctly 
severed from each other, and regard each other with 
distrust and jealousy. 

Thad the pleasure of receiving a letter from Fanny 
yesterday, thanking me for my advice, and informing 
me that the daughters of Farmer Hodge, and of Mr. 
Jackson the maltster, and the two Miss Harrises, the 
apothecary’s daughters, are beginning to form, with 
my cousins, a very agreeable choral society. They 
meet every Friday afternoon at Mrs. Bentley’s house, 
to sing to the pianoforte, and can already manage, by 
the help of Turner’s and Hickson’s printed directions, 
to sing in parts several of the hymns and psalms 
and songs in these collections. 

They are also assisting in forming a penny club; 
collecting subscriptions for parochial lending libraries 
for the poor, and the farmers and trades-people. 

The village of Weston begins to wear a different 


aspect. The poor are struggling to get decent clothes 
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for their children, to meet the ladies at the Sunday 
school. The girls’ school is kept constantly supplied 
with work to meet this demand. ‘The sick are visited, 
the industrious are encouraged. 

The parrots, and flowery screens, and chair cushions 
get on slowly; but my cousins are the happiest and 
the most useful of human beings. I remain, dear 
Harriet, yours affectionately, 


‘M, Bartow. 


“PART IV. 


ON DEAF AND DUMB TEACHING. 
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LETTERS ON THE INSTRUCTION OF THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


Originally published %n the Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, during 
the Years 1824, 1825, 1826. 
e 


LETTER I. 

Sir, - e 
I BELIEVE there are, in this kingdom, a great number 
of poor deaf and dumb children who cannot obtain 
admission into asylums for the education of the deaf 
and dumb. And it appears to me that a few sim- 


ple directions might possibly enable village school- 
masters, or even the parents of such poor children, 


- to give them such a degree of instruction, as would 


contribute to their happiness, and make them useful 
members of society. e 
If you think the following introductory hints 
deserve your attention, I shall hope to communicate 
gradually, through the medium of your « Cottager’s 
Visitor,” some further directions, which I hope some 
of your readers may be inclined to put in practice. 
J am, Sir, your constant reader, D. D. 
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ADVICE TO THE PARENTS OF DEAF AND DUMB 
CHILDREN. 


My good Friends, 


Do not be unhappy because you have a child that 
is deaf and dumb. Such children may become very 
useful, and very happy too; for I believe there is no 
such thing as being useful without being happy:— 
I speak from experience; for I have several deaf and 
dumb children under my care, and happier creatures 
I never saw.—In the hopes of being useful to those 
whom I cannot teach myself, I am going to try to 
give you a little easy advice’ how to manage your 
deaf and dumb child, and how to begin teaching rts 
and, if you will try and begin with what 1 tell you 
now, you shall find more about it in thenext “ Cottager’s 
Visitor.’ —First, I advise you to be very tender 
and gentle with your poor dumb child, and never 
-let any body beat or frighten it. Next, you should 
encourage it to take notice of every thing it sees 
in the house, and the garden, and the fields; and, 
if you do this, you will soon see, that you and your 
child will find out a way of telling one another 
a great deal about these things, and will come to 
talk together by signs instead of words, and you 
will not have much difficulty in hitting upon these 
signs; for I dare say the child will be the first to 
choose them for himself. Suppose, for instance; YoU 
were to talk together, by signs, about the sun; Pe? 
haps the child would point up to the Heavens and 
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put his hand before his eyes, as if he were dazzled 
with the light—For the fire, perhaps he would hold 
out his hands, as if to warm them, and then rub 
them together.—For a iree, he will move his hand 
slowly from the ground upwards, to shew how the 
stem grows out of the earth, and then spread his 
hand about, every way out from the stem, to shew 
the branches and leaves.—For a cow, he will shew 
you how the horfts grow out of its head, and move 
his hands as if he were milking. —For a horse, he will 
begin to trot, and so ans in this pleasant way, he 
will shew you a great many things which will stand 


` for the names of these same things, when you talk 


together about them; and when once your child has 
found that you are kind and” pleasant, and lively 
with him, and that you lead him to observe things, 
this will encourage him to go on inventing a sur- 
prising number of these different signs, so that he 
will be able to ask you for what he wants, and to 
tell you what has happened to him when you were + 
away. It will help you very much in learning this 
way of getting signs for things instead of names, if 
you can get a few common pictures, such as are sold 
for a penny a sheet; or if soree kind lady or gentle- 
man will give you some little picture-books ; and then, 
when you have a few moments to spare after your 
day’s work, you can take your child on your knee 
and look over the pictufes together, taking particular 
notice of every part of them. I will tell you more 
about my way of looking at pictures, the next time I 
write.—1 hope I have now said enough to encourage 
. 
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you to make a beginning ; and if you will follow my 
directions, by little and little, without being discour- 
aged, I hope that your child will soon come not only 
to make signs, but to spell with his fingers, and also 
to write words on a slate, and understand their mean- 
ing. In a few years, with the blessing of God upon 
your endeavours, I trust your child will even come to 
know something of his duty, and be brought to the 
knowledge of God and of another world; and that 
you will be rewarded for all the pains you bestow 
upon him, and find him a blessing instead of an af- 
fiction to you. I am your sincere friend, D. D. 


LETTER II. 

As I hope you have been encouraged, by my first 
Letter, to try how you and your dumb child can talk 
together by signs, I shall go on with what more I 
have to say to you about the best way of managing 
this language of signs. I advise you to be always on 
the watch to observe what signs for things the child 
makes of his own head ; and, the very next time the 
child and you see that thing together, then do you 
make the sign for it- that he taught you, and so it 
will be settled between you, that that sign is the 
name of the thing; and he will be encouraged by 
finding out how well you understand his language- 
Now, as you get on with signs, I advise not only that 
you should get signs for the name of things, but also 
for the size, the colour, the shape, and the weight of 
these same things. 
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I advise you to encourage your child to observe 
different colours, and to put things of the same 
colour together, such as flowers or leaves, which 
may be gathered in the fields. Shew him many 
different things that are of the same colour. Ink is 
black, your hat is black, a crow is black, some heads 
of hair are black, and so on. Paper is white, his 
shirt is white; the walls of the cottage are white. 
His lips are red, rose is red, blood is red. Make 
him take notice that things are of different weights, 
sizes, and shapes. A stone is heavy, the table is 
heavy. To shew that something is heayy, make a 
sign as if you were lifting it with great difficulty.— 
A feather is light, a bit of paper is light. You can 
make a sign for what is light, by seeming to toss 
something up into the air, and to see it float along, 
instead of tumbling down again. 

I promised that I would tell you something too, 
about my way of looking at pictures with a dumb 
child. Suppose that you are looking at the picture 
of a horse—you can make a sign like trotting, and 
that will become like the name of the horse. Then 
you can shew him the different parts of a horse. It 
has two eyes ; to shew two, hald up two fingers. It 
has four legs; to shew four, hold up four fingers. 
Shew the child that he has only two legs himself. 
Shew him the horse's’ hoofs. Knock: against the 
table, or the floor, orssomething hard, to make him 
understand the hoofs are hard. Shew him the 
horse’s mane, and his tail, and touch the child’s hair, 
to shew him that the mane and the tail are like hair. 
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Shew him how the horse’s body is covered with short 
hair. Let the child feel your face and hands : shake 
your head, and he will understand you mean that 
your body is not covered with hair. 
When you and your child are pretty clever at 
signs, you will be able to make him understand in this 
way, all that the horse does; how he carries men on 
his back, how he draws carts, and waggons, and 
coaches, and so on. ‘ 
If you look at a picture of a bird, or take a real 
dead bird in your hand, you tan shew him how a bird 
is coyered with feathers, how it has two legs, and not 
four; if you look at a cat, you can shew its long tail, 
its claws, its whiskers, and invent a sign for the cat, 
and in the same manher you can converse together 
about a great number of things that you can either 
see, or get pictures of. 
And now I will try to explain to you how your 
child may begin to learn the alphabet, and even some 
little words; and perhaps, if there is a kind school- 
master in the place where you live, who will take the 
trouble of reading what T have written, he might be 
good enough to help you, or put some of his young 
scholars in the way of helping you to teach them. 
There are generally cards, or sheets of alphabets, 
. used in schools. Now, if some of these could be 

spared, I would advise you to cut them into small 
_ squares, so as to leave only a single letter on each 
square. Then throw them all in confusion together 
and with the help of another child, let my little friend 
learn first to pick out all the A’s, and put them 
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in a heap together ; then all the B’s, and so on, till 
he gets through them all, taking care only to give 
him a few to do at a time, for fear of tiring him. 
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There is a way of making a sign for each letter with 
the fingers, which you will see how to teach him, from 
the little picture I have drawn for you on the preced- 
ing page. This is very necessary for deaf and dumb 
people to learn; and, when your child learns to sort 
his letters in the way I have told you of, he should 
learn, at the same time, how to make the sign for the 
letter with his fingers. When he has learnt the 
capital, that is, the great letters of the alphabet, he 
will easily be taught the small letters in the same 
way: then he may lay the large A’s and small a’s in 
the same heap, and the great B’s and little b’s, and 
so on: and, every time he brings you his little parcel 
to shew, let him make the sign of the right letter 
with his fingers. ‘The next time I write, I will 
go on a little farther ; and now, with my best wishes, 
I remain, 
Your true friend, D. D. 


LETTER III. 


Tunoucu I began, in my last letter, to give you some 
instruction about teaching your child to learn his 
letters, yet I will not suppose that you leave off talk- 
ing with him by signs, for that will be of more con- 
sequence to you, perhaps, as well as pleasanter, than 
any other way of talking can be; so I will write to 
you to-day a little more about it. 
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I hope you always remember to be as lively and 
pleasant as you can with him ; and as he cannot make 
use of his poor deaf ears, you must encourage him to 
ie the more use of his hands, and his eyes, and lethim 
look at things, and feel them, and observe them. If you 
could get some pictures about different trades, I think it 
would be very useful to you; for, if your child is old 
enough, you will be able to make him understand what 
the different tratlesmen are doing, and what tools they 
are using; and when he goes by a carpenter’s shop, 
or a shoemaker’s, or a butcher's, or a baker's, you 
can let him stop and look at the tools, and see the 
way of using them; and he will make signs, as if he 
was at work himself, and these signs will be the same 
as if he said the words, carpenter; shoemaker, and so 
on, Sometimes you should make him compare him- 
self with other children, and other children with one 
another: look which is the tallest, and which the 
shortest; which is fair, and which is dark. Shew 
him how they have all two eyes, two ears, eye-brows, 
eye-lashes, one mouth, upper lip, under lip, many 
teeth, two arms, two hands, four fingers, one thumb 
upon each hand; shew him the joints, the nails, and 
so on. o 

Sometimes, when you take your child into the 
fields, make him take notice of the sheep, the cows, 
the grass, and the corn. If you take him into a field 
of ripe’ corn, shew kim, by signs, how the reaper 
will cut it down, how the thresher will thresh it, and 
how the miller will grind it. If you should have any 
pictures of these things, you can shew them to him 
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also by pictures. He will see how the flour is made 
into bread, how the loaves are baked in the oven, and 
will get signs for all these actions. The same way, 
when you shew him the sheep, you can tell him about 
shearing off the wool ; and how some of his clothes 
are made of wool, and so on. I would advise you, 
as soon as possible, to get your child into the way of 
making some sign of thanks to you, and all those who 
do him any kindness: such as a bow, or a curtsy, 
or kissing his hand, as much as to say, “Thank you,” 
when his food or his clothes, or any thing that he 
wants, or likes to have, is given him. And let him 
also make some civil sign, such as putting his hands 
together when he asks you for what he wants, as 
much as to say, “ Pray,” or “If you please ;” for you 
cannot teach him too soon to be civil and thankful. 

I must not forget my promise of telling you a little 
more about teaching your child his letters. Besides 
teaching him to sort together the letters of the al- 
phabet, I advise you to make him look at your mouth, 
and feel your throat, while you speak the letter, and 
let him try to speak it too, for this is the way that 
many dumb people have been taught to speak, so as 
to be understood. Ycua should take care to speak 
the letter C hard, like a K, as it is spoken in cat, case; 
corn; and the letter G in the same manner, as it is 
spoken in good, gate, grey. } 

When he knows his letters, and has signs for them 
upon his fingers, then let him learn to write the let- 
ters, in copy-hand, on a slate, and let him make the 
sign with his fingers for every letter that he writes. 
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The next thing will be to teach him little words; 
such as cat, dog, boy, &c., in this way. Shew him a 
cat, or picture of a cat, then shew him the word cat ; 
point at the cat, and then point at the word; and if 
he has got any sign for a cat, make that sign, and 
then shew the word again, till he has learnt that the 
word is another sort of sign which means cat. Then 
spell cat with your fingers, and shew him the cat 
again. ® 

Call some child that can read writing, and shew 
that child the word cat * and when that child runs to 
fetch you the cat, your dumb child will understand 
that it is the name of the cat that you have written. 
These are very pleasant and very easy ways of teach- 

aing; but I must not tell you More about them now, 
for perhaps, you will think that I have made my 
letter too long already. 
I am your true friend, D. D. 


LETTER IV. 
p ® 
My good Friend, 3 
I more that, by this time, your dumb child has 
learned his alphabet on his fingers, and that he can 
write his letters on & slate. I wish you to try 
whether he is quite perfect in his letters. When 
you have a leisure moment, now and then, try him 
in this way :—give him his slate and pencil, making 
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a sign to him to write; then’ shew him some letter 
with your fingers, and see whether he will imme- 
diately write that letter on his slate. Perhaps you 
may have been able to teach him to write on his 
slate a few little words, such as cat, dog, ball, hat, 
box; and perhaps you find that he wishes to learn 
the names of things, and that he brings you his slate 
sometimes, and then points at something, of which 
he wishes to know the name, that ‘you may write it 
down for him. 

If this is the case, you should always attend to 
his wishes, and write down the most easy words 
that he wants to learn: but if this does not happen, 
you need not be discouraged; for dumb children 
are, as well as others, of very different capacities ; s 
and those who get on very slowly at first, will make 
a sufficient progress in time, if they are taught 
gently and patiently. So do not be in a hurry, only 
go on constantly doing a little. I advise you to 
get a little paper book; and, whenever he has a 
fancy for learning a word which you can teach him, 
first spell the word on your fingers, and then do you i 
copy it out, as neatly as you can, into his book, with p 
pen and ink. Every gvening; make him read over 
the new words he has got into his book in the day ; 
and, at the end of every week, see whether he re- 
members all the words that you have written for 
him in his book, and whethsr he can shew you the 
tight things, when he reads the names, or, if the 
things are not in sight, whether he can make the 
right sign for each of them. Be sure never to let x 
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him spell any word, without making you sensible that 
he knows what the word means. 

I have sent you, with this letter, a list of words, 
which you ought to make him go through regularly, 
in short lessons, four, or five, or six words at a time, 
just as you find that he is able to attend to them, and 
yemember them. If your dumb child has a brother 
or sister, who learns to write at school, they would 
very easily teacl him to copy these words on his 
slate, and then into a paper book. Before he goes to 
bed at night, either you, or his brother or sister, 
should make him read over the words that he has 
written in the day, and make the signs for them, and 
try to speak as many as he can with his voice, in the 
manner I directed you before. ® 

The signs for the different parts of the body, 
such as eyes, nose, hand, and so on, will only be 
touching them in himself, or pointing them out in 
another person. ‘The same for clothing, or furni- 
ture, or any thing he can see in the house. Some 
other signs, I have told you of in my other letters, 
such as sun, fire, horse, cow, tree. I dare say he 
and you will very easily think of any others you 
wish to make, for I have often,found that the parents 
of dumb children could teach me about signs, much 
better than I could teach them. However, in case 
there should be any that you are puzzled about, I 
have added ‘to some of the words I have written, 2 
description of the signs that I use for them in my 


school. : 
I hope that you will have been able, by this time, 
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through the kindness of some gentleman -or lady 
who lives near you, to collect a number of pictures 
of animals, and other things, which will be voy 
useful to you for shewing your child the meaning 
of words. I think you will soon find that he will 
be pleased to learn the words father, mother, brother; 
sister, and then to add the Christian and surnames, 
thus:—father, John White; mother, Mary White; 
brother, William White; brother,“Lhomas White ; 


sister, Mary White ; and so on. He will also like to 


learn the names of his play-fellows, and he will soon 
get the notion, that all those of one family have one 
surname, and different Christian names. 

In my next letter, I will send you another list of 
words, and soon we shall get on to little sentences ; 
but let us be “slow and sure.” And now I will 
tell you a few signs, by which you may make him 
understand the words to-day, yesterday, and to- 
morrow. For yesterday, I lean my head upon my 
hand, as if I were asleep, and then throw my-hand 
back over my shoulder. For to-day, I make a sign 
of being awake and lively, as if in broad day-light, 
and then point my fore-finger “down straight for a 


moment, as if I were making a dot upon the table, or 
upon my other Hand. For to-morrow, L make the 


same sign of sleeping as for yesterday ; but instead 

of throwing my hand back over my shoulder, I put 

out my hand Straight before me, and’ point for- 

wards, 

7 Ih this Spy you will be able, by signs, to talk 
© him about the time that is past and gone, the time 
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that is now present, and the time that is to come. 
And I think the best way of making him thoroughly 
understand the signs, will be by adding to them the 
signs of something which he knows did happen yes- 
terday, is happening now to-day, and will happen 
to-morrow. Thus: William cried yesterday—point 
at William, make the sign for crying, stroking the 
cheek with two fingers from the eyes downwards, to 
shew how the tears run down, and making a crying 
face, then the sign of yesterday. William is good 
to-day ; point again at the same child, make the sign 
for good, stroking the breast, and looking pleased and 
satisfied, —then the sign to-day. We shall go to 
church to-morrow (supposing it is Saturday, otherwise 
you must choose something else), make the sign for 
we, pointing at all those who are present, who will go 
tochurch, and, instead of pointing to each separately, 
as if you were counting them, move your hand round 
at once. Make asign for church—put your hands to- 
gether, as if praying, and seem to be looking at a 
high tower or steeple: then the sign for to-morrow, 
as I have directed. 

J will tell you a little more about this in my next 
letter. Meantime, do not bg discouraged, if you 
cannot yet put in practice all I have told you in 
this; but go on teaching him, by degrees, the list of 
words which I have sent, and he will haye done 
yery well, if he gets them perfect before next month. 

J am, your sincere friend, D. D. 
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hold up your hand, as if showing the height 

of something tall above the ground, and 
touch your forehead. 

the same sign as man, without touching the 

Woman ...... { forehead, and put your hands under the chin 


as if tying the strings of a bonnet or cap. 


Boy .......... the same as man, holding the hand low in- 
on stead of high. P 
A ERE N the same as woman, holding the hand low. 
Ee = s's 4 Nail 
$ air = 5 2a Leg 
Be a z = A Foot 
E Bees 
Nose Poa Ae 
Mouth A325 ee 
tae EZ ae Frock | t 
Tooth SEE x gown 
Lip SKIE puke 
Tongue #e,ee8 Sa 
Chit Sas Stockings 
Throat ROZE Shoes’ 
Neck Lope P Boots. 
Shoulder JŽ 8 È Glove 
ae £2588 Hag 
Hand TEEPE ont 
a sagas Bonnet 
nein SEBER Cloak 
um g Pattens 
ERTE hand about, pointing it upwards, 
House........ as if you were looking at something high, 
| and large, and join your hands together as 
if making the shape of the roof of a house: * 
pesen to point out with your finger the situa- 
Door oE Th, tion of the door and windows, as you look 
Window...... } at the house, and describe the shape of 
l egi às if drawing on the air with your 
Room ........>) an 
Floor . 
Ceiling. 
Wall... 
Table . touch these or point to them, and describe 
Chair the shape. 
Bed ... 
Chimney “4 


Grate .., 


af 
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Poker 


Tongs 
Shovel.. . (show by moving your hands, how these dif- 
Bellows «+«+++ ferent things are used. 
Mop cai-seenes 
Broom 
Pail - seem to carry it by the handle. 
Pot . seem to set it on the fire. 
Jug - seem to pour out of it. 
Box - seem to open and shut it, 
Basket . seem to carry it on your arm. 
Drawer seem to open and shut it. 
Shelf. seeM to lay something on it. 
Plate.. 
Basin - 
Knife - © 
Fork... touch these, or point to them, and shew by 
Spoon . - signs how they are used. 
Meat 
Bread . 
Milk 
o 
mnt j } seem to write. K 
a 3 } seem to work. ° 
Thimble ...... seem to put it on the finger. 
y show, by moving your finger and thumb, how 
Scissors -..... { they cut. 
Horse trot. 
milk. 
bark. 
. stroke, to show it is soft, and imitate mewing. 
Pig ` {oer how it grunts and moves its snout along 
Or a ere the ground. 
Sheep: i tees q out your haads wide, as if stroking its 
back. 
stroke the beard and horns. 
bray. b 


* Even deaf and dumb children will understand what is 
meant by “ barking,” “ braying,” &c., from the motion of the 
mouth, especially if the action of the animal be, at the same 
time, imitated. pe 
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the sign for little; hold the two hands close 

before you and close together, with the 
| palms upwards, closing them as if you car- 
J ried something small carefully. o 
crow, 


Foal lir to the sign for. each of the old animals 


peck food, moving the mouth quick. 
` 


waddle. s 
Waddle, spreading the hands for large. 
ipa the long neck, stroking your throat 
with the hand upwards. 


LETTER V. AEs 7 


My good Friend, P ‘9 
I wore you will not have found it very difficult to 
make your child understand the signsfor yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow, which I gave you in my last 
letter, and that you have kept him in the practice of 
these signs, as well as of many others, which I dare 
say he has got perfect by this time. If you think he 
has not quite understood these last signs, you should 
try different ways, to be quite sure about it. And, 
besides, telling him about those things which he knows 
did happen yesterday,,and will happen to-morrow, try 
to make him sensible also of what did not happen- 
Suppose, for instance, you tell him, We did not go to 
Church yesterday—make the sign for Church, and 
the sign for yesterday, then shake your head, as much 
as to say no, not yesterday, we did not go to Church 
yesterday, it was not Sunday. Then ask him by 
signs, do we go to Church to-day ? and shake your 
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head again, as much as to say, no, not to-day, showing 
him, by signs, we work to-day, we do not go to Church. 
Then tell him, we shall go to Church to-morrow, to- 
morrow is Sunday, making the sign of Church, the 
sign of to-morrow, and the sign of Yes, nodding 
your head. I have thought of this particular instance, 
of going to Church, because it is a thing that happens 
so regularly (at least, I hope, your example has 
taught him that it does); but there are a great many 
other things that happen, wwhich you may make use of 
in the same way, and which, I believe, you have now 
had practice enough in this way of teaching, to think 
of for yourself. 

Let us go on now to some more words. I hope 
that, by this time, your child is beginning to write 
down the names of a great many things upon his 
slate. Suppose then we try to teach him something 
more about all these things, than just to know their 
names. Let us tell him about their different sorts, 
their size, their shape, their colour, their weight, and 
sọ on. 

The following list is to shew you what I mean :— 


A good Boy. A long Nose, 

A tall Man. @\ white Apron, 
An old Woman. A clean Frock, 
A naughty Girl. A dirty Face. 

A black Horse. A light Feather, 
A little Lamb. s A heavy Box. 
A high Tower. A soft Pillow. 
A green Tree. A hard Board. 


A low Chair. A blue Ribbon, * 
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A round Stool. A large Dog. 
A square Table. Sweet Sugar. 
A red Lip. Sour Vinegar. 


You will not find it difficult to think of signs for 
the words I have now given you, and for a great many 
moré of the same sort. 

The sign for a will be holding up the ioe finger 
of the right hand, 

The sign for good may be patting or stroking the 
breast, while you look pleased and satisfied. 

The sign for old, imitating the walk and look of 
an old person. i 

The sign for naughty. A look of displeasure, and 
seeming to put away something from you. 

The sign for round, moving your hand or finger so 
as to show a round shape. 

The sign for square, showing a square shape by 
moying your finger so to make a square shape, or 
putting your hands opposite to each other, two dif- 
ferent ways, so as to show a thing with four sides. 

The sign for clean, looking pleased, as you did for 
good, and, as you stroke the breast, taking hold of 
some part of your dress, as much as to say, How nice 
it looks! The sign for dirty, looking displeased, as 
you did for bad, and taking hold of vis, dress to 
seem to throw it from you. 

The sign for soft, pressing your cheek viti the point 
of your forefinger, to show Row easily it gives way- 

In order to teach your child the names of the 


different colours, you ‘should get, if you can, Some, 


patterns of cloth, which any tale: would supply e 


H 


J1 


Fen 


v= 


A 


Ea 
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with ; or bits of ribbon, or silk, of different colours, 
would answer the same purpose; and teach him to 
write the words black, white, red, blue, green, yellow, 
pink, purple, grey, brown, scarlet, when you touch 
the cloth or silk of these different colours. Flowers 
of different colours will assist you in fixing in his 
mind the names of the colours; and he will be 
pleased to write on his slate, a blue flower; a red 
flower; a yellowYflower ; a green leaf. Besides this, 
you will often shew him objects of different colours, 
and make him write the names of these objects 
with the names of the colours ;—for instance, a 
black hat; a grey cloak; a red cloak; a white 
apron; a blue apron; green grass; blue sky, &c. 
Next to colours, I should wish you to teach your 
child the meaning of the words, and also of the 
figures that stand for numbers; and, for this pur- 
pose, I think you will find the round dots which 
I have sent you at the end of my letter, to be very 
useful to you. 

You must try to make him understand, that 
every single thing is called one thing, one boy, one 
girl, one plate, one fork, and so on, holding up 
the thumb of the right hand foy the sign of one; then 
show him that the one dot, the word one, and the 
figure l, all mean the same thing, holding up your 
thumb for every one of them, and making him 
spell the word one, with his fingers. Then do the 
same thing for all the other numbers, showing him, 
by holding up the thumb and the fore-finger, that 
two ones are called to, and that the figure 2 means 
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the same; and so on, up to ten; the thumb and 
two fingers for three, the thumb and three fingers 
for four, the thumb and four fingers for five. The 
thumb and all the fingers of the right hand, and 
the thumb of the left hand, must be held up at the 
same time for six. All the right hand, and the 
thumb and fore-finger of the left hand must be 
held up for seven, and so on, making him spell 
each word with his fingers. When you come to 


PV WV WNW 


one—1 two—2 three—3 four—4 five—5 


WW WW 


six—6 seven—7 cight—8 nine—9 ten—10 


the figure ten, you must hold up the thumbs, and 
fingers of both hands, and make him take notice of 
the word ¢en, and spell it with “his fingers, and then 
try to make him understand, that the figure one 
stands for one ten, and that the 0 means, that there 
are no ones to add to it; he must shake his head 
for a sign that the 0 means the same thing, as if 
you said no, or none. He will understand this 
better when you go on to eleven; and now I will 
tell you what I think to bé the best way of doing 
this. Copy the dots which are written within lines 
at the top of the next page, on separate little bits 
of card, and keep them carefully together i 4 


es 


~ tn 


x 

little box. When you are going to teach the 
child to undersnd the word eleven, and the figure 
eleven, take out of the bx one of those cards that 
has ten dots upon it, and put upon the table by you 
the cards that have 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, dots 
upon them, Shew him the card that has ten dots 
upon it; tell him that it is one ten, by holding up 
first the thumb of the right hand, and then the 
whole of the two hands at once, for fen; then take 
the card that has only one dot upon it, and set 
that by the side of the one ten; shew him that the 
word for one ten and one one, is eleven, and shew 
him the figure eleven. Then go back to the ten, 
shew him the cam with ten dots, and write the 
word ten upon your slate, and also the figure one, 
to shew the child you have one fen; then shew the 
child the little heap of cards, point to the word ten 
and the figure one, and ask him, by looks and signs, 
whether you shall take any of them to add to the 
card with the ten dots. Shake your head, as much 
as to say, No ; this isonly one ten—there are noones 
to put to it: and then write the 0 after the 1. You 
can try him often in this way, to practise it, after he 
knows how to write down the figures on his slate, by 
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shewing him any card of dots you choose, and making. 
him write down the right word or the right figure; 
and it will be a very nice play, and you can make it a 
reward for him to have his box of dots, after he hás 
been repeating and spelling his words very well. 

In the same way, you may go up to twenty, shew- 
ing him then that you have two tens, and no ones. 
But I am afraid of tiring both you and your little 
scholar, if I say more about it now; and the surest 
«way of leading him on well in his learning, is to give 
him only a little at a time, and to get that learnt very 
perfectly, by practising itoften. If you find any dif- 
ficulty in understanding the way of learning the 
figures, which I have told you, I would advise you to 
shew it to a schoolmaster, or any kind lady or gentle- 
man that lives near you, and I dare say they would 
easily explain it to you. 

I advise you to practise your child it in adding the 
names of the numbers to the other words he, has 
learnt in the same way as you do the colours, and 
make him get the habit of cotipiting the things he 
sees about him:—l table, 2.chairs, 3 boys, 4 cups, 
5 spoons, 6 plates, and so on, of any thing you see. 
This will give you an, opportunity of shewing him, 
that when he writes of more than one thing, the 
letter S (at least in most words) is put at the end of the 
word. 

Teach your child also to spaak the numbers, in the 
way I have told you before, by looking at your mouth, 

d feeling your throat, and under your chin, while 
3E speak. One, two, four, five, ten, are very ‘easy 


4 


ki 
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words, and I dare say he will soon learn to speak 
them. Iwill say more of the figures when I write to 


you again. I am, your sincere friend, D. D. 
LETTER VI. 
. My good Friend, 


I more your child has, by this time, written out into 
a copy-book all the words I have directed you to 
teach him, and that hg can explain the meaning of 
all these words by signs: and if this is the case, he 
will wish to add to his stock of words, which he 
will begin to consider as his treasure. The follow- 
ing list of words you will find so easy, that I will 
not trouble you with any directions about the signs. 
necessary to explain their meaning: 


walking crying ploughing growing 
standing laughing sowing killing 
sitting smiling * reaping catching 
running 5 Mes threshing creeping 
jumping real mowing opening 
hopping writing © feeling shutting 
falling hemming stroking shaving | 
kneeling stitching pashing combing 
eating darning pricking weighing 
drinking sweeping breaking sawing 
biting washing bending trotting 
tasting ironing? hanging galloping 
swallowing cutting warming coughing 


sleeping digging swimming bowing 
curtsying, &c. &e. 


o 
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I think you will find it so easy to make a sign, 
which will explain the meaning of each of these 
words, that I will only give you hints for a very 
few of them: thinking—put your finger to your fore- 
head, as if considering something; helping—let him 
try to reach or lift something he is not tall or strong 
enough to reach or lift; and do you help him to 
do it; buying—pretend to count out money, before 
you receive something from him ; “selling —let the 
child pretend to give you money, for something you 
give him. 

And now I will add a list of short sentences, in 
which there will be these new little words, the, is, 
are, not, my, your, on, in, under. Before you begin 
to teach your child to read these sentences, look them 
over yourself, and consider whether you quite under- 
stand the directions which I have added for teach- 
ing you how to explain them, and how to put to- 
gether, out of your own head, more sentences of the 
same kind. 

The table is hard. The table brown. The table 
is not white. The table is square. The table is not 
round. The grass is green. The grassis not red. The 
sun is bright. The papor is white. The paper is not 
black. The womanis tall. The woman is not short. 
The knife is sharp. Your cheeks are soft. My lips 
are soft, My lips are not hard. Your cheeks are not 
hard. Your hair is brown. My*hair is black. My hair 
is not brown. Yourhairis not black. My mother is 
working, My father js digging. The baby is sleeping 
My sister is knitting, My brother is reading. 


i 
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Fanny is laughing. Mary is smiling. A plate is on 
the table. Two knives are on the table., Ten apples 
are in the basket. Three books are on the shelf, My 
thimble is in my pocket. Your hand is in your pocket. 
The cat is in the cupboard. The dog is under the table. 


* John is sitting under the table. Mary is kneeling 


on the ground. A penny is in my hand. Two-pence 
are in your hand. Four loaves are on the table. Five 
keys are on the ring. Six plates are on the shelf. 
Your thimble is on your finger. My thimble is not on 
my finger. My thimble ts in my work-bag. My hat is 
hanging on a peg. My coat is in the drawer. 

In my last letter I advised you to hold up the 
fore-finger of tlie right hand, as a sign for the little 
word a. When you use thé word the, instead of 
holding the fore-finger straight up, point with it at 
the thing you are speaking about. 

When you try to explain the word is, point the 
fore-finger down on the table as if making a dot. 
Suppose your sentence to be—The girl is laughing, 
point with your fore-finger for the word the: then 
make the sign for girl; then point down as if just 
making a dot for the word is; then laugh yourself 
to show the sign for the word laughing. But when 
you explain this sentence, take care that some girl 
you can point at in the room really is laughing. So 
when you teach The baby is sleeping, point ata sleep- 
ing baby. a 

When you use the word are instead of the word 
is, try to make your child understand that this word 
are is used when more than one thing is spoken of. 
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You will, I think, find the following directions an- 
swer: put one knife, or spoon, or cup, on the 
table, and write Æ knife is on the table, or One spoon 
or cup is on the table; then put two or three knives, 


cups, or spoons, on the table before your child, and À 


write Three knives are on the table, or Two cups, OY 
Four spoons are on the table. The sign for the 
word are must be like the sign for is, only you may 
add the middle finger to the fore-finger. When you 
explain the word not, you need only shake your head, 
` The sign for on, is laying your hand flat on the table. 
The sign for in is given by curling up the fingers of 
one hand, and introducing the fore-finger of the other 
_ hand within them. i 


To explain the word under, put your hand just 
under the table. 

But mind, in explaining all the sentences in which 
these little words are used, that. the child must really 
see the thing just as the sentence says it is. I mean, 
if you write 4 penny is in my hand, you must really 
let him see a penny in your hand: when you teach 
such a sentence as this, My thimble is on my Jinger, 
you must really. put your thimble on your finger. 
To explain the word my, you must lay your hand 
oni your breast, and shew him by your look, that 
the thing you are speaking of is your own and not 
his. When you teach him the meaning of the word 
your, put your hand on his breast, and shew him 
the thing he is talking about belongs to him. And, 
now if you will look over the list of words I have 
given you in my former letters, I think a number of 
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little sentences of the same kind as those I have sent 
you, will come into your head: take any thing what- 
ever that comes to hand, and set it before you, sup- 
pose a spoon, a hat, or a box, or a cup, or milk, and 
only think for a minute what you can say about it, 
and at once it will come into your head to write 
many little things such as these. The spoon is in 
the cup—milk is white—milk is nice—my hat is on 
the table—my hèt is on my head—my hat is black— 
my hat is round—my shoes are on my feet—my shoes 
are black—a box is on the table—ihe bow is open— 
the box is not shut—two pence are in the box. 

In my last letter, I told you how to begin to teach 
your child to count. I think what I shall now add 
to this letter will put youn the way of making some 
variety in his counting lessons, which may be pleasant 
and improving to him. Get some beans, pebbles, or 
counters, and put different numbers of these in dif- 
ferent places, and then make him count the number 
of beans, or counters, that you have put either in a 
box, or in a bag, or drawer, or in your hand; and 
make him write on his slate such little sentences as’ 
the following—ten beans are in the box—two beans 
are in your hand—four pebbles are under the table, 
&c., &c.; or he may write the figures which stand 
for the words one, two, three, &c. 

But pray, observe that when he writes the figures 
10, 11, 12, 18, &c., you must try to make him sensi- 
ble that the figure 1 on the left hand stands for one 
ten, and the figures 1, 2, 3, &c. on the right hand, 
stand for ones, or units; what I shall add, may, I 
think, help you to explain this to him. 


eleven 


1] 


10. 4 
ten four 


Nos 
fourteen 


14 
10. 


7 


ten seven 


seventeen 
17 


Copy these numb: 
Suppose you 


slate: 


put 
word 4, 


ten beans or coun 
en, and put one 
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10. 2 


ten two 


Net 
twelve 


12 


10. 5 


ten five 
fifteen 
15 


10—__ 
ten eight 
ONE 
eighteen 
18 


10—__19 
ten ten 


twenty. 
20. 


10——3 
ten three 
sI 
thirteen 
13 


10. 6 


ten six 


sixteeen 
16 


nineteen 
19 


erņone or twoata time, on a large 
have copied the ten——_ne 


10 1 
7 


eleyen 
Üts 


ters heaped up under the 
bean under the word one, 


p 
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then draw the ten beans and the one bean together, 
and place them all under the word eleven; keeping 
only a very little distance between the ten beans, 
and the one bean: shew that the ten beans are re- 
presented by figure 1 on the left hand, which stands 
for one ten, and that the one bean is represented by 
the figure 1 on the right hand. When you copy 
the ten. two on the slate, put ten beans under 

10 29 

~ Nvie~ 

twelve. 
12 


the figure 10—two beans under the figure -2—then 
draw them together, and place® them under the word 
twelve, still preserving a little distance between the 


ten and the two. 

If you do not understand all my directions, do not 
be disheartened, but practise those you can under- 
stand; and you will, in time, find some friend to help 
you out with the rest. 


I remain your friend and well-wisher, D.D.. 


e 
LETTER VII. 


My good Friend, 
Ir is now half a year since I began writing to you ; 
and I hope by this time, you see some little improve- 
ment in your dumb child. Iwish to put you in 
mind that, all this time, whilst you are trying to teach 
o 
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him to write and understand words, you must go on 
carefully learning from’ him the meaning of all his 
signs, and then you will be able, when you have leisure 
on Sundays, or the evening of working days, to give 
him many good and useful notions before he can read 
or write much. I will try to tell you a little more 
about the way of talking to him by signs; but first, I 
will put down a few words, which I think he will 
easily learn to read and write, and -xplain by signs. 


butcher baker miller brewer 
carpenter sawyer mason bricklayer 
mower reaper gardener weaver 

tailor shoemaker blacksmith glazier 

carter * grocer cooper wheelwright 
surgeon physician apothecary nurse 

cook dairy-maid coachman footman 
house-maid mantua-maker milliner linen-draper 
bookseller barber milk-maid washer-woman. 


Pictures* of people employed in these different 
trades and occupations, will be very useful to you if 
you can get them. Ifyou cannot get these, you must 
take every opportunity of pointing out to your child, 
different tradesmen or shopkeepers engaged in their 
business ; and, whether he sees the pictures or the 
people themselyes, he will, of his own accord, imitate 
their attitudes and actions. For instance, the sign 
for carpenter will be the usual sign for man, adding 
the action of planing wood: for a mason, add to the 


* The pictures used in the infant schools would be a vay 
Valuable present to make to the parents of deaf and dum 
children. 
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sign for man an action as if yon were laying stones 
one upon another, and building up a wall, ‘The same 
sign he will make for bricklayer, probably touching 
his lips to show you that the bricks are red. If he 
has seen any body bled, for the word surgeon, add to 
the sign for man the action of pricking a vein, and 
describe the blood spouting out. The sign for phy- 
sician will be feeling the pulse, &c. But all these 
signs he will invent himself so naturally, that all I 
need tell you, is to use him to give the sign for the 
word man, as well as thé sign describing his employ- 
ment, when you talk by signs of tradesmen. Shew 
him, as often as you have an opportunity, the tools 
which different tradesmen use, and the materials they 
work upon ; and when he givés you a sign for these, 
or for any thing else that he observes, do you give him 
the name for it in writing; and, besides writing the 
name, speak it, and let him look at your mouth and 
feel your throat, and try to speak the word also; and 
in this way he will get into the method of speaking 
many easy words, which will be useful to him when 
he is with people who do not write or speak with their 
fingers. Y 
When you are talking by signs about different 
trades, and shewing your ia perhaps, that the 
tailor made his coat, the shoemaker made his shoes, 
and so on: some day, when you see him earnest: 
and attentive, ask him, by signs, if you can, who 
made the moon, or the sun, or the stars; ask if he 
thinks the carpenter made the trees grow, or if the 
baker or miller made the corn Ask him who made 
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him and you. If he seems to understand your signs; 
and to be earnest and anxious that you should tell 
him, do you kneel down and pray to God to bless 
your child, and let him see you kneeling down, with 
your hands joined together, and looking up to heaven; 
and afterwards you may write the word GOD in large 
distinct letters, shewing him by your looks, and by 
signs, it is a name you must honour and keep holy- 
Try to express to him that you féar, and love, and 
honour God; that he made you and all men: that he 
created the heaven and the éarth, the sun, and moon, 
and stars, and every thing in heaven and earth; and shew 
him by signs, if you can, that you feel very thankful 
to God for giving you life, and clothes, and food. If 
you find your child doés not understand you, and that 
you cannot make him sensible of your meaning by 
your signs, do not distress yourself, but be sure that, 
if you go on quietly and patiently, teaching him what 
he can understand, you will be able in time to teach 
him to join with you in praying to his heavenly 
Father, and thanking him for all his blessings 3 and 
never be in a hurry to teach him what seems difficult 
or puzzling to him. 

The surest way of teaching all your children t° 
be good and religious, is to be so yourself. Chil- 
dren catch very quickly the thoughts, and fecling®S 
and dispositions, whether good or bad, of those they 
live with; and, though your deaf child cannot hear 
what you say, he will know by your look and manne? 
what you think and feel. If deaf and dumb childre® 
see their parents, and brothers, and sisters, passionat? 


o 
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- and quarrelsome, they will soon imitate them; if 


they see all about them mild and gentle, and good- 
tempered, and if they see their parents look sorry and 
displeased whenever their children are cross and fret- 
ful with each other, they will probably try to govern 
their own little angry and impatient feelings. Often 
put your other children in mind that their poor little 
deaf and dumb brother, or sister, cannot go to the 
Sunday School, or hear the word of God at church, 
or the good advice of the minister, or of their 
parents ; and, that theréfore, they must be so much 
the more careful, to let him see nothing at home but 
examples of very affectionate, kind, and gentle be- 
haviour, obedience to their parents, neatness, good 
order, and industry. Often talk in this way to your 
family, and perhaps you may find that your deaf and 
dumb child may become a useful check on the be- 
haviour of the rest of your children. 

Now, I will give you some more little sentences, 
which you may teach your child to write and explain 
by signs. Read them carefully to yourself, with the 
directions I shall put after them. 

I am a boy, I am not a gitrl—or, I am a girl, I am 
not a boy. I am not a man— you are a man. I am 
not a woman, you are a woman. I am young, I am 
not old. My grandfather is old, or my grandmother 
is old. Iam nota baby. A baby is sleeping in the 
cradle. .I am short, I am not tall. My father is 
tall, my brother John (or whatever name you please) 
js short. Iam standing, I am not sitting. Jane is 
sitting—she is sitting on a bench—she is not sitting 
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on a chair—my brother is sitting on a stool. Mary 
and Fanny are working—they are not writing—they 
are my sisters—they are good girls—they are not 
naughty girls. Thomas is digging in the garden— 
or ploughing in the field—or driving the waggon. 
The sheep are eating grass—they are in the field— 
they are standing under the trees. The cows are in 
the field—a woman is milking the cows —she is sitting 
on a stool. J am not in the field—# am in the house. 
I am not eating grass—I am eating bread. You are 
eating an apple. We are writing —we are not work- 
ing. We are writing on slates—we are not writing 
on paper. The birds are flying in the air—a yellow 
bird is in a cage—a blackbird is in the tree, 

I have two eyes. I have one nose—I have not 
two noses. Ihave many tecth. I have two lips) 1 
have one tongue. I have two arms—you have two 
arms. You have two hands—we have two thumbs— 
we have eight fingers. I have two fect, I have 2 
frock—you have a gown. They have hats on their 
heads. The girls have thimbles on their fingers: 
Horses have four feet. Cows have four feet. Cows 
have horns. Asses have long ears. Men and women 
have two feet—I have two feet. I have not wings 
—hbirds have wings. You have a ring on your 
finger. 

I have a penny in my pocket—you have a shilling 
in your pocket. ‘The woman *s carrying a basket DF 
her head—eggs are in the basket. ‘The woman has ® 
blue gown—she has a red petticoat. The man 5 
carrying a heavy bundle on his back: The man has 


vy 


a to 
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a ragged coat—he is poor—he isnotrich. The boys 
are playing—they are running—they are jumping. 

If you look over the list of words which I have 
given you in my former letters, I think you will be 
able to make out many little sentences of this kind; 
and if you can get a few little pictures, such as are 
put in children’s story books, it would help you very 
much. 

You will easily teach your child the meaning of the 
words, J, you, he, she, we, they ; and I will only add 
a few directions. 9 

Lam a man—for the word J, point at yourself; for 
am, the same sign you have used for the word és; 
then the usual sign for man, and shew by signs you 
are not a little boy like himself} but a grown up man. 
You are a boy—for you, point at him, are (sign given 
in the last letter) afterwards let him point at you, and 
write you are a man. 

Mary is a girl—write this sentence on a slate; or 
instead of Mary, put down the name of any girl who 
happens to be in the room: then rub out the word © 
Mary, or the name of the girl, and write the word she 
instead of it. Thomas is a boy—rub out the word 
Thomas, and write the word he in the room of it.— 
When you teach the word we, get two or three of 
your children about you, and let them all jump, or 
sit, or kneel, or eat, or drink, and you do the same. 
Write on the slate, we are jumping, we are eating, we 
are kneeling, &c.; and while you are all kneeling, 
sitting, or eating, let them read the words; and for 
the word we, point round at yourself and them; for 
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teaching the word they, bid two or three of your 
children to do the same thing at the same time; for 
instance, to laugh, or pretend to sleep; and write on 
your slate the names of your children, in this way :— 


Thomas, Thomas, r 
Mary, are sleeping, Mary, are laughing; 
John, John, 


then rub out the names, and write the word they» 
instead of the names. ; 

For the word have, the sign will be drawing your 
hand close to yourself, as if, holding tight something 
which belonged to you. 

By the help of these directions, I hope you will be 
able to explain all these little sentences : but remem- 
ber what I said to ygu in my last letter: let your 
child write about the things he sees passing before 
his eyes, or of which he sees the pictures. For 
instance, when he writes such a sentence as this, 4 
woman is carrying a basket on her head, he ought 
really to see a woman with a basket on her head, Or 
the picture of a woman carrying a basket—and he 
must tell the name of the real colour of her gown, 
petticoat, or cloak, and the name of the article she 
really has got in her basket. You may go on prac- 
tising my former direct’ons for counting, for I must 
not tell you any thing more till next month. I am 
your friend and well wisher, D. D. 
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LETTER VIII. 


My good Friend, 3 
I wisn, if I can, to put you more and more in the 
way of speaking to your child by signs; but I find it 
not a very easy matter to put down in writing the 
little I know about that pleasant manner of talking to 
dumb people. I aill try to go on thinking and learn- 
ing more about it, and to tell you what comes into 
my head about it, and tien you must think over and 
over the things I say to you; and when you are try- 


_ ing to follow my directions, and to catch the meaning 


of your child’s own signs, some more things of the 
same kind will come into your ‘head, which perhaps I 
have not hit upon, or thought about. The right sort, 
of signs, and the best way of signing all your thoughts 
to your child, will come upon you by little and little, 
without your knowing how. And what you find very 
difficult to tell him this year, will seem quite plain 
and easy to you next year, and you will wonder how 
it was that it did not come all at once into your mind. 
But thus, you see, it is in all things. God does not 
let us know any thing, or do any thing, all at once ; 
for he sees it good for us, that we should always be 
obliged to go on thinking and thinking over the same 
subject day after day, and doing a little and a little at 
the same things day after day, before he lets us be 
able to get any right knowledge about a matter, or 
do any thing as it ought to be done. And so do not 
let us be disheartened if we find we go on but slowly. 
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Tam sure you feel very happy, if by trying what I 
directed you in my last letter, you have been able to 
make your child sensible that there is a great and 
good God, who created all things by his word,—who 
gave him life and all things; and you will find it-very 
delightful, if you can make him admire some of the 
wonderful works of God, and talk by signs with you 
of God’s goodness and mercy in supplying all his wants. 

When you walk out with him, 
the sky and the sun, 
signs, that you feel 
and for warmth: 


gou can shew him 
and make him sensible by your 
very thankful to God for light 
When you look at the grass and 
the corn with him, you can make him understand, by 
signs, that God has provided these for food, for men 
and for beasts, and siew him by your actions, that 
you return thanks to God for the bread and for the 
meat, which nourishes you, and makes you feel well 
and strong. Let him see you, and his brothers and 
sisters, thank God every day for your daily bread, 
and he will soon learn to join with them in thanking 
God also; and though he cannot do it by words, he 
may do it by signs. 

He is able by signs to thank his parents when they 
give him any thing; and when he once knows that he 
has a Father in Heaven, who is above all, made all, 
and takes care of all, he will be able to thank his 
heavenly Father by signs, as easily as he can his 
earthly parents. You may, I think, make him under- 
stand, that though neither he, nor you, nor any body 


can see God, yet that God sees him, and every body, 
all over the world. 
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I will just tell you, how I suppose you will set 
about this. Point at yourself and him, and others 
inthe room; then make the sign for seeing, by point- 
ing” at your eyes; the sign for God, by joining your 
hands as in prayer, and looking up to heaven with 
reverence; then shake your head, as if saying no,—and 
I think he will understand your meaning; as if you 
had said, “ We see God ?—No.” 

Then begin by making the sign for God, then the 
sign for seeing ; then point at him, and all in the 
room, and then nod yoħr head for yes,—he vill 
understand you, as if you had said, God sees you, 
and me, and all of us,—yes. Then spread out your 
hands, as if describing the world, above and below, 
and everywhere, and again give the signs for God 
seeing all. Make the sign for ¢hinking, and make the 
sign for God seeing your thinking. You may, per- 
haps, then help hitn to understand you, by writing on 
the slate, God sees your thinking.” Tf once you 
can fix on his mind that God sees all things at all 
times, and observes even the thoughts of men, you 
have taken a good step towards his future religious 
instruction. It will be easy afterwards, when he is 
naughty, or disobedient, or passionate, to put him in 
mind that God sees him, and is displeased with him ; 
and when he is good, and gentle, and affectionate, and 
obedient, and diligent, you can make him understand 
that God loves and approves of him. 

J do not wish you to try to write down upon the 
slate about all these things yet; but you ought 
always to be able to talk by signs about things before 
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he can learn to write about them; and if you an 
can but go on making out this way of Ou he 
him by signs, I will go on by degrees, helping es 
the way of teaching him to put these signs into w T 
Signs alone will not do, because he will often be Na 
people who do not know how to talk by signs. £ w 
besides, you must wish very much that he Bes 
able to read the words of our Saviour in the Bible, 


and to put his signs to these words? so as to take the 
meaning of them into his mind, 

And now I must give You afew more words to 
teach him. 


He does not yet know the names of the 
days of the 


week: but perhaps he has counted the 
days between Sunday and Sunday 
make him understand'th 


called Sunday. 


> and you will easily 
e day for going to Church is 
Copy out on a board or slate or 
large paper 


» Which you can paste against the wall) 
the names o 


f the days of the week, fust in the manner 
you read them here; — n 


: Sunday 
- Monday 
- Tuesda 
` Wednesday SuD 

Thursday 
» Friday 

7. Saturday J 

Let the signs for the s 

ing, at the ends or tips, t 
the right hand, anq 


Aouponwr 


even days or week, be join 
he thumb and four fingers of 

the thum) and first finger of the 
left hand; thus 


you will have the two thumbs and 
fi 


ve fingers for the seven days, which, when spoken 
of together, are called a week. 
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Every morning, point out to your child the name 
of the day on your board, let him spell it on his 
fingers or on the slate, and let him write—To-day is 
Sunday,—or To-day is Monday, or Tuesday, or what- 
ever day it may happen to be: then shew him the 
name on your board of the day before, and write 
yesterday * was Monday, or Tuesday, &e. Point 
out the name of the day following, and write— 
To-morrow will bt Tuesday, or To-morrow will be 
Wednesday, always making the signs for to-day, 
to-morrow, and yesterday. The signs for the dif- 

_ ferent days of the week, may be the first letter of 
the name shewn on the finger,—or when you are 
talking of a day of the week, you may join the 
fingers together for the sign of the word week, and 
then just lift up the thumb of the right hand for 
Sunday,—the first finger for Monday, the middle 
finger for Tuesday, and so on; the thumb of the left 
hand will be raised for Friday, and the first finger of 
the left hand for Saturday. Remember that when- 
ever you are talking of the present time, the sign of 
the palms of the hands opened before you, will be 
the sign; when you are talking of past time, you 
will throw your hand over your shoulder as if 
throwing something behind you ; and when you 
speak of future time, you will point out straight 
before you. 

I will now give you a list of little sentences, 
which speak about things as haying happened at a 


* The signs for yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, have been 
given before, in Letter IV. 
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time which is past, or of things which will happen 
in a future time, as well as about things which are 
happening in the present time; and when you teach 
your child these and such like sentences, use the 
signs I have described. 

I was good yesterday.—My brother was naughty 
on Sunday—He did cry.—I did not ery yesterday. 
—Yesterday was not Sunday.—Yesterday was 
Briday—To-day is Saturday.—To-morrow will be 
Sunday.—My brother will go to church.—I hope I 
shall go to church with him.—The sun does not 
shine to-day.—The clouds are covering the sun to- 
day.—The rain did fall on the ground yesterday.— 
The wind did blow yesterday —I think the sun 
will shine to-morrow.*—I did drink milk for break- 
fast.—I shall have tea for Supper, and bread and 
butter, 

In this way write down little sentences about all 
he did the day before and all he expects to do the 
next day; and when you use’the words did, was, 
were, throw your hand back for the sign of the past 
time. When you use the words shall or will, point 
your finger in a Straight line before you. In my 
next letter I will try if I can make this matter a little 
More clear. Remember to go on counting. 

I hope you try to teach your child to write a very 
r good hand, but do not press him or scold him 
about his writing or counting. Make it all as easy 


and pleasant as you can; he will go on well if you can 
` inyite and win him to learn, but 
it, he will stand still, 


fai 


if you drive him to 
I am your friend, D.D. 


i et ee 


o 


e 
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LETTER IX. 


My good Friend, 

IN my last letter,* I told you how to try to make 
your dumb child understand, by signs, that there is a 
great and good God, the Creator and giver of all 
things, who is every where present, knows all the 
thoughts, and sees all the actions of men; loves and 
approves the good, and disapproves of the wicked. 

In this letter, I will fy to put you in the way of 
talking to your child, by signs, about another world; 
in which the good will be happy, and the wicked 
miserable after death. 

In the first place, I must tell you how I think you 
may make him sensible that he has a soul which is 
distinct from and different from his body. 

Begin at first by making him take notice of the 
difference between things which have life, which can 
move, breathe, and feel; and things which have no 
life, such as wood and stone. 

Shew him that you breathe, and can move; that 
you can eat and drink, and sleep; and that he does 
the same. Then point at a dog, or cat, or any living 
animal, and let him observe that the dog breathes and 
moves, eats and drinks, and feels as you do. Make 
him observe that warm blood flows in your veins, in 
his, and those of other animals. 

Then shew him a stote, a table, or a chair, and say, 
by. signs, «Breathe ?—No.” “Move by itself ?— 


* This refers to Letter VII. 
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No.” Beat the chair, and say, “Feel pain?— 
No.” 

You will probably find him amused and interested 
by these comparisons between living or animated 
beings, and lifeless or inanimate things. 

Afterwards make him compare himself and your- 
self with other living beings which have not reason 
and understanding, and leave him to observe the dif- 
ference between mankind and the trute beasts which 
perish. In order to do this, touch your forehead 
with a look of thought, put “your hand_on your heart 
with a look of joy or hope, aud then join your hands, 
as if expressing gratitude to God. Again, put your 
hand on your heart with a look of sorrow, clench 
your hand, and work*it round on your heart as a 
sign of sorrow. These signs will probably give him 
the idea you wish, namely, that he has within him a 
thinking mind, and a feeling heart: in other words, 
that he has a soul. It is this soul which, you know, 
as we read in the Bible, God breathed into man when 
he made him after his own image, 

Point afterwards to some animal: say, by signs, 
“The dog think of God?—No.” «Feel thank- 
ful to God?—No.” “Pray to God ?—No.” 
“Learn words ?—No.” « Try to be good ?—No.” 
“Beasts have souls like men ?—No.” 

I will now tell you exactly how to put this last sen- 
tence into signs, o 

Beasts—sign, as if walking on all fours. 

Have—sign, drawing the hand close to the breast 
as a sign of something belonging to you. 


o 
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Soul—sign, touch the forehead with a thinking 
considering look; then lay the hand on the heart 
with a look of feeling. 

Like—sign, put the two forefingers by one another, 
comparing them, and showing they are alike, of the 
same size, &c- 

Men—sign, hand touch the forehead, as if taking 
off the hat—and the sign for many, which is moving 
quickly about thé fingers of both hands, as if cownt- 
ing more quickly, and a greater number than you can 
count. 

He will perhaps be pleased to observe what advan- 
tages God has given to him over animals; and you 
may take the opportunity of saying, by signs, ‘ We 
are thankful to God; we will give our hearts and 
minds to God, and try to please him.” 

Then afterwards talk to him, by signs, about 
death.—The sign for death will be the breath be- 
coming shorter and shorter, and then stopping, and 
the body stiffening. When you walk with him in the 
church-yard, shew him the graves of men, and tell 
him you and himself, his brothers and sisters, &c. 
will one day all be laid in the grave. 

Touch your flesh and bones: shew that they will 
all decay, and perish, and moulder, and turn to! dust. 
_—The sign, as if strewing dust between your fingers 
and thumbs, or as if touching something rotten and 
decayed, with an expression of not liking to do it, will 

ive the notion of this decay of the body after death ; 
and probably he will recollect having seen dead ani- 
mals becoming putrid and decayed, 
P 
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He will perhaps not like the motion of all this hap- 
pening to his own body, after it is in the grave.— 
Then take the opportunity of making him rejoice, by 
talking to him of the immortal, or never-dying part 
of himself. Make the sign for soul, and say, by signs, 
“Your soul die ?— No” « Your soul moulder 
and decay ?—No, no? « Your soul be buried in 
the grave ?—No.” « Your -soul think—feel—for 


ever P— Yes.” e 


The sign for the words « for ever,” I will de- 
scribe. Make circles round’and round in the ain with 
your forefinger’ M great many times, then stop sud- 
denly from making them : then the sign for “no,” 
shaking your head, as much as to say, “I must not 
stop —no ceasing ;” fnd begin again making these 
circles, as if you were to go on always without stop- 
ping. m 
, After you see, by the child's countenance and man- 

? Se Hise is understood, you may say, by sigt e 
od, and try to be good—die—sou 
happy for ever ;” and point up to heaven, and join 
your hands, with your head inclined down, as if be- 
fore God; and shew, by your actions, that the soul 
can go away from the dying body, and go to God. 
hen say, by signs, yoy bad—die—soul unhappy 
for ever.” «See God ?—No,”—« God sce wicked 
souls ? — No.” Probably he may remember the 
death of some good kind friend; and you may express 
to him, by signs, that you think and hope the soul of 
that person is with God and happy. 
You must not try to say all these things in one day, 
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but lead on to them a little at a time, just as your 
child shews you by his countenance that he is catch- 
ing the meaning of what you tell him. And remem- 
bef, a young child never likes to think many minutes 
at a time very seriously. Therefore when you find 
his mind turn away from what you are telling him, do 
you change to something else; make him count, or 
tell you the names of beasts, or birds, or insects, the 
names of clothessor furniture; or else write some of 
the little easy sentences which I haye mentioned in 
my other letters. e , 

I did promise to give you further instructions about: 
the manner of teaching him to writë about things that 
happen in the present time, or that did happen in 
past time, or will happen in ‘future: but my letter 
would be too long if I said more now; besides, I think 
you have enough to do, if you, go on following all the 
directions given in my former letters. I wish, if I 
can, to help you to talk about every thing by signs; , 
for then you will find it more easy to put signs into’! * 
words. I have lately met with a very kind gentle- 
man,* who has taught many deaf and dumb people, 
and he has made me understand that it is not a good 
method, when you want to give a new notion to a 
dumb child, to shew a new w®rd first, and then ex- 
plain it afterwards by a sign; but, when you have in 
your own mind a notion, or idea, which you want to 
put into the mind of your child, find a sign for that 


* Mr. Woodbridge, author of the American Annals of Edu- 
cation, &c.; a gentleman to whom the writer of these pages 
was much indebted, 
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notion first ; and afterwards, when you see the child 
has caught the notion, or idea, by your sign, you may 
shew him that there are words which people speak, 
and which he may try to speak, or learn to write, 
which have the same meaning as the sign, or signs, 
you have been making, 


I am your friend and well-wisher, D. D. 


LETTER X. 


TO THE POOR PARENTS OF DEAF AND DUMB 
CHILDREN, 


My good Friends, 


Ir is some time since I promised to try to put you in 
a way of teaching your dumb child to write his mean- 
ing, when he wants to tell you about things, which 
he or other people have done, are doing, or intend to 
do. I must here beg you to call to mind what I told 
you in Letter VI (p. 187.) You will find there, a list 
of words beginning with the words, standing, walking : 
and, in Letter VII. (p. 197), I put down some little 
Sentences to explain to you, how he might use these 
words when speaking of the present time, as, J am 
standing, you are sitting, &e. Now I wish you to 
take notice, that there is a shorter way of saying 
these things; that is, Z stand, means the same as, I 
am standing. Then you must observe that the word 
changes quite, when you are speaking of time past- 


r 


i 
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If you want to say where you were standing yester- 
day, you would say, Z stood, or J was standing. Sup- 
pose you say, Z drink tea, or I am drinking tea to- 
day: you would change the sentence if you “wanted 
to tell me you were drinking yesterday, for then you 
would say, J drank tea, or I was drinking tea yester- 
day. So you see these words which express your 
actions, and feelings, change according to whether 
you use them to talk about present time, past time, 
or future time. And these changes I must now put 
you in a way of teaching’ to your dumb child. I will 
take the word standing, and write down these changes 
and the manner of teaching them to your child; and 
I think, with the help of a schoolmaster or some 
kind friend, you will be able fo do the like with all 
the other words in this list. 


Present Time. 


I stand. ; You stand. He stands. 
I do stand. You are standing. } Heis standing. 
I am standing. { You do stand. He does stand. 


We stand. 
We are standing. 
We do stand. 


They stand. 
They are standing. 
They do stand. 


Past Tint. 
I stood. } You stood. He stood. 
J was standing. f Youwere standing. } He was stand- 
J did stand. ¢ You did stand. ing. 
i e He did stand. 
We stood. They stood. 


We were standing. They were standing. 
We did stand. } They did stand. 
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Future Time. 


Į will stand. You will stand. He will stand. 
I shall stand. j You shall stand. { He shall stand. 


We will stand. They will stand. 
We shall stand, $ They shall stand. 


You know the signs for the past, present, and future, 
and you will be able to make your child read all I 
have written by signs. And thei I would advise 
you to write down some questions of this kind: Are 
you standing? Are you sifting? Are you flying? 
Am I standing on a chair? Is Thomas standing on 
a table? Does he stand on the ground? Are we 
standing at the window? Are they standing by the 
table? Did you stand in the garden yesterday ? 
Did you see the butcher standing in his shop yester- 
day? Did the clergyman stand in the pulpit on 
Sunday? Will you stand in the church on Sunday ? 


Is the horse standing in the field now? Will the , 


horse’stand in the stable to-night ? 

You must shew by your look that you are asking 
a question, and point at what is called the note of 
interrogation [? ], and shew that that note is the sign 
for that look of inquiry which you put on. These 
questions, must be answered at full length on the 
slate : for instance, when you write, Are you stand- 
ing? the child must write, not merely Yes, or No, but 
he must write Yes; Jam standing, or, No; Iam not 
standing. DoT stand on a chair? Yes; you stand 


on a chair. (Point out to him that the little word do 
is left out in the answer). 


o 
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Did you stand on the road yesterday? Yes; I 
stood on the road yesterday. 

You will be able to think of many little sentences 
of this kind, to teach him the way of changing the 
other words in this list. I will»put down a few to 
give you the notion of what I mean,—I sat-under the 
tree yesterday. I ran to the gate this morning: I 
fell down. I knelt in the church on Sunday. I will 
eat my supper tomight. I wrote a copy last Monday. 
My father dug in the garden yesterday evening. I 
broke a cup to-day.—Tifen turn such little sentences 
as these into questions: Did you write a copy to- 
day? Did your father dig in the garden this morn- 
ing? &e. Only take particular care that your child 
is able to explain, by signs, the meaning of all the 
sentences he writes; and that, when he gives signs 
for the pasty present, and future times, he really is 
thinking of what happened in time past, present, or to 
come. You must often make him write about things 
that he has observed himself; for instance: My little 
sister fell down yesterday. I cried yesterday. I will 
not ery to-morrow. You are teaching me to write on 
my slate to-day. You taught me to write yesterday. 
You will not teach me to-morrow.—You must go on 
for a long time practising him®in such little easy sen- 
tences, and changing them every day, as different 
little things happen which he sees and thinks of. 
For instance: My father bought bread yesterday. 
My mother will buy candles this evening. The 
putcher killed a’ sheep to-day. My mother made a 
pudding—Then you may add such little questions as 
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these: Shall I give you bread? Shall I light the 
candle, &e. 

There are twelve sheets of words lately printed for 
infant schools, which you will find very useful, if you 
can afford a few shillings to buy them ;* or perhaps 
some kind gentleman or lady would send for them 
for you. In these sheets, you will find the words 
which are most necessary for your child to learn. 
There are many for which you may not be able 
readily to invent signs. These you may pass over at 
present, and make your child often read over and 
write the words of which he knows the meaning ; and 
I hope in time I may be able to describe the signs to 
you which do not readily come into your mind. 


2 am your friend, D. D. 


LETTER XI. 
TO THE PARENTS OF DEAF AND DUMB CHILDREN, 
My good Friend, 


Ir is a long time since T have been able to write 
you a letter; but if you have kept your dumb child 
to the practice of all Ihave hitherto given him to do, 
he will not have lost his time. 


I will now try to lead you on, to the way of ask- 


s 
* Apply for these twelve sheets of classed nouns, adjective’ 
and verbs, to Mr. Greaves, 15, Bucklersbury, London ; they ar 


probably out of print, but will be found in Easy Questions an 
Stories, published by Curzon, Exeter. 


a 


& 
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ing him different questions in writing, and of teach- 
ing him to write the proper answers. Before you 
do this, you must consider the way in which you 
would ask him these questions by signs: suppose, 
then, you want to ask him, What sort of thing he 
holds in his hand, would you not first point to his 
hand, and then put on a sort of ‘doubtful enquiring 
look, and make signs as if you did not know whether 
it might be a stope, or a plum, ora marble, or any 
other thing you happen to think of? If you wanted 
to ask him, “ What is in the cupboard ?” would you 
not make your sign for the cupboard, your sign for 
any thing being in the cupboard, and then put on 
the same doubtful enquiring look, as much as to 
say, What is in the cupboard? and make signs as if 
you did not know whether it might be books or 
plates, or cups that were there. 

Now this look of doubt and enquiry will stand 
for the word what, whenever you are doubting 
about the names of any things, or the different 
sorts of thing, or the different things people are 
dving—for you know we always say what is the 
name of that thing, or that person ? What is it 
you have got in your hand? in your house? and so 
on: what are you doing? wht is John doing? &c. 
When you see that the child quite ‘understands, by 
your signs, that you are asking him, What is in 
your hand? what is on the table ? whatis in the cup- 
poard? then take the slate, and write down the 
word what ? and make him take notice of your ask- 
ing or enquiring look, as much as to say, that word 
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and that look mean the same thing, and also make 
him take particular notice of the sign of a ques- 
tion, which is always to go with that same look. 
Then write down— 

Tn your hand—what ? 

In the cupboard—what ? 

On the table—what? and I think he will soon 
understand that he is to write down his answer. A 
stone—the cups—a buok, or whetever the things 
happen to be. After this, you may write down the 
questions in the right way,—thus : 

What is in your hand ? 

What is in the cupboard ? 

And teach him to write his answers also in the 
right way—thus : 2 

A stone is in my hand. 

The cups are in the cupboard. 

When you wish to ask him about the places 
where any things or people are, such as these, 
Where is your father? where is the book ? where is 
the cat? you should do it in the same manner, by 
signs first, and by writing afterwards. The look of 
doubt and enquiry, or what I call the asking look, 
will stand for where as well as for what, only you 
must add to it a way ‘of looking about and around 
you, and pointing to different places, for you know 
we use the word where when we are asking ques- 
tions about places, in which things or people are— 

Make a sign then—for the cat :— 

Put on the asking look ; 2 


Point to different places, and look about different 
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ways—and the child will probably understand that 
you are asking him Where is the cat ? 

When you are sure that he understands it, then 
take your slate and write— 

Cat—where ? 

And afterward, when he has given you the right 
answer, you should write the question in the right 
words, Where is the cat? and make him write the 
proper answer, The cat is under the table, or wher- 
ever else it may be. 

If you wish to ask*your child about the time 
when any thing was done, or is to be done; suppose, 
When did you fall down? when did you break the 
cup? when will you go to church? you may still 
follow the same method ; for this useful ashing-look 
of ours, will stand for a great many different questions, 
if we do but make use of it in the right way for each 
of them ; and that way will always be a little different 
according to the meaning of the word which the asking 
look is to stand for. If you mean it to stand for 
where! you will look about to different places, 
because where is used when we ask about the places 
things are in; but if you mean your asking-look to 
stand for when, you must add to it the sign of 
different fimes, because we Rise the word when, if 
we are enquiring about the time things were done— 
thus: if you ask your child When did you fall down? 
When did you break ‘the cup? first give the sign of 
falling down, or the sign of breaking the cup, 
(remember that I wish you to choose something 
your child has really done, that he may understand 


0 
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your question readily) then give the sign of the past 
time, of yesterday, of two days, or three days past, 
or point to different hours on the clock, and put ge 
your asking-look, and I think the child will soon give 
you the right answer, and then you may write your 
question and your answer in the same way you did 
before, when you taught him the words what and 
where. 

The word who you may teach 
manner, if you wish to ask hi 
First make the sign of thd 
Suppose somebody has eaten an apple, for instance ; 
first, the sign for eating an apple; next, the asking- 
look, and then signs for different people—father, 
brother, sister, and so on; but let it be something 
that has really been done, 


and that he knows of ; 

and now the asking-look stands for who ? if you add 
to it the signs of different people. 
In my next letter I will 
questions ; 


him in the same 
m who did any thing. 
thing that was done. 


g0 on to some other 
but I am afraid of tiring you and your 
child, with too many of these at once, and I wish you 
to practise these four well, before you go any further. 


I am your sincere friend, D. D. 


LETTER XII. 


My good Friend, 
Ty my last letter, 
manner you might 
answer some short 


o 

I tried to explain to you in what 
teach your child to understand, and 
written questions, beginning with 
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the words, what? where? when? who? Iwill now 
add a few easy questions, that you may try whether 
your child really understands the meaning of these 
words. 

What can you see in the room? Who can you see 
in the room? Who is walking in the garden ? What 
js on the bench ? Who is behind the door? What is 
behind the door? What is in the box? Of course 
there must be sdmebody, and something behind the 
door, and on the bench; and you must make the 
child observe, that you ase the word what when you - 
speak of a thing; the word who when you speak of a 
person. Take a knife, or a ball, or a glove; any 
thing, in short, you have near you, and place it in 
different situations; and then write, “ Where is the 
knife? the ball? the glove?” and let the answer be 
written at full length, “ The knife is on the shelf; the 
ball is on the table; the glove is on your hand; in 
your pocket,” &c. This will be an easy cheerful exer- 
cise, as children always like to describe a variety of 
actions they see performed: and this exercise will 
give you an opportunity of teaching the meaning of 
the words in, on, under, over, upon, above, beneath, 
between, below, behind, before. 

For example, suppose you take your hat, repeatedly 
changing its situation, write, “ Where is my hat ” 
Then, again, repeatedly changing the situation of 

our hat, teach your pupil to write such little sen- 
tences as the following :—Your hat is on your head, 
under your feet, between your hands, over your eyes, 
under your arm, before your face, behind the chair, 
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above your head. Then take some other thing instead 
of the hat, and repeat the same lesson; for instance, 
“Where is your sister?” ‘She is under mamma's 
apron, behind the door,” &c. Then alter your qes- 
tions, and say, “Who is under mamma’s apron 7 Who 
is behind tht door? What is on my head? What is 
under your arm?” If your child has learned the names 
of the days of the week, it will be easy for you to 
teach him the use of the word wen; for instance, 
“ When did your mother wash your clothes? When 
. did she iron them? When lid she bake the bread ?” 


And now for some other questions, 


beginning with 
the words, which ? why 


? Idare say your child often 
tells you, by signs, which of two or three things he 
thinks the best, the prettiest, the largest, the smallest: 
and he contrives, perhaps, somehow to explain to you 
the reason why he likes one thing, or wishes for 
another. But though you, from habit, understand 
his signs, another person will be puzzled: and it is 
very desirable that he should be able to ask and 
answer all sorts of questions in writing. In the first 
place, however, you must try 


to make him put down 
in writing, the difference he notices in the things he 
sees and feels, For instance, he will shew you, by 
signs, that his sisteris taller than he is, and his 
elder brother taller still ; 


; that one stone is heavy, 
another still heavier, &¢. ‘Now I advise you to place 


objects of different sizes, or weights, before him, 
and to teach him to compare them, and to point out 
the differences he observes between them ; and then 
teach him to write tall, taller, tallest; large, larger, 


% 


$) 
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largest; small, smaller, smallest; heavy, heavier, 
heaviest; and proceed to such little sentences as the 
following, shewing him, at the same time, the objects 
to which they relate :— 
This is a heavy stone. 
This is a heavier stone. 
This is the heaviest stone. 
That boy is short. 
That boy is shérter. 
That boy is the shortest. 
Or John is short; William is shorter than John ; 
Henry is the shortest. 
John writes well; William writes better than John ; 
Harry writes the best. 
The moon is bright. 
The sun is brighter than the moon. 
John runs fast; I can run faster than John, &c. 
After he can describe in writing the differences he 
observes between objects, you can ask such questions 
as the following :— 
Which is the heaviest stone ? 
Which is the lightest stone ? 
Which is the largest knife ? 
Which is the smallest knife ? 
Which is the tallest boy, Toha; or Henry ? 
Which is the shortest girl, Fanny or Mary ? 
And observe, you here teach the use of two new 
words, or and than. © 
I hope, my good friends, that the twelve letters I 
have now written to you, may have been of some use 
to you, and may perhaps put you in the way of find- 


o 
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ing out further means of educating your children, till 
such time as you can procure admission for them into 
one of our public institutions, I am your sincere 
friend, DID: 


ON THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


_ [To the Editor of the Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.] 
Sir, 
In some of your late Numbers I have been pleased 
to see several very useful articles on the Instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, and which, I have no doubt, 
will prove of great service to the parents and friends | 
of these unfortunate ‘mutes, and will tend to lessen 
the distinction between them and others who can 
hear. I recommend your correspondent to refer to 
the “ Christian Observer for August, 1824, on Teach- 
ing the Deaf and Dumb to Articulate,” and to the 
“ Quarterly Review for March, 1822, oa the Art of 
Instructing the Infant Deaf and Dumb.” The more 
the public are satisfied of the utility of the deaf and 
dumb being taught with children who can hear, the 
greater will be the exertion made to do away with 
the asylums, where they attempt to teach the deaf 
and dumb utterance ; conceiving as they do, that it is 
impossible to reason without knowing how to speak ; it 
may as well be said that without speech a person can- 
not be an artist, Yours, 


An Artist, Deaf and Dumb. 


(We have printed the above letter as we received 
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it; though we have good reason to believe that the 
writer of the papers in our “ Visitor” is well ac- 
quainted with the articles referred to by the “ Deaf 
and Dumb Artist ;” and that it is not without con- 
siderable experience, that D. D. believes that some- 
thing may be done, by attempting to teach the Deaf 
and Dumb utterance. It is evident, however, that 
D. D. trusts principally to other methods. Ed.] 
° 


= 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER OF A DEAF AND DUMB 
ARTIST. 
[To the Editor of the Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.] 

Sir, A 
Tue observations of “A Deaf and Dumb Artist,” 
in your last “ Cottager's Visitor,” induce me to state, 
as briefly as I can, my opinion respecting the educa- 
tion of the indigent deaf and dumb with other chil- 
dren in common parish schools, which is, I believe, 
advised in the article in the « Quarterly Review,” to 
which he refers. 

It is my opinion that the deaf and dumb cannot be 
effectually educated by common parish schoolmas- 
ters with other children. Before the age of seven: or 
eight, poor deaf and dumb children might be admitted 
into infant schools with much advantage. From the 
methods pursued in these excellent institutions, they 
would imperceptibly gain much, especially if the mas- 
ter bestowed some attention on the language of signs, 
and encouraged amongst ail his little scholars the use 
of the manual alphabet, 

i Q 
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But, 


indigent 
opinion, that, in order to bestow upon the indies 
deaf and dumb, even a moderately good education, 
instructor: 


iety from which parish 
and School-mistresseg are usually 
eve, however, that this is not an M 


A 
TY great number of ki 
en exist in this kingdom wh 


cation ; man: 
Whose parents are eith 


for their instruction, 


Selected. I beli 
Possibility, 


in that a ve! 
deaf and dumb childr 


as- 
I am right in supposing that af 
din the humbler classes of EH, 
capable of learning how to instruct them, the di 


= 
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culty will be lessened, because a moderate salary would 
be sufficient.* 

Though I am of opinion that it would not be ex- 
pedient’ to attempt to educate the deaf and dumb in 
common parish schools, yet I believe much mutual 
benefit might be obtained by admitting a certain num- 
ber of children who can hear, into schools in which 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb is made the 
leading object. 

Why should there not be school-rooms appro- 
priated to the deaf and dumb, and attached to or 
adjoining the national school, in some of our large 
towns in different parts of the kingdom, into which 
a certain number of children from the national school 
might be admitted in rotation, to learn the language 
of signs, the manual alphabet, and to become the 
companions, and, perhaps, sometimes the assistant 
teachers of the deaf and dumb? Whilst, by joining 
in slate-exercises with the deaf and dumb, they ac- 
quired clearness of ideas and accuracy of expression, 
the kind and benevolent feclings would be most use- 
fully exercised. 

With respect to the far least important question, 
Whether any time should be given to the teaching the 
deaf and dumb to articulate, I believe (for reasons 
which I will not detail at present) the attempt ought 
not to be entirely given up, though probably much 


* Tam informed, that at Birmingham and at Manchesteran 
improved plan of instruction is about to be adopted, and that, 
at these asylums, instruction will be afforded to masters who 
wish to qualify themselves to teach the deaf and dumb. 
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time should not be devoted to it, at an age when ae 
could be more profitably employed. Probably i 
infant schools, whilst the organs are very flexible, an 
the Propensity to imitation yery strong, sotnething 
might be done in this respect. 


T am, sir, your obedient servant, D. D. 


—____ 


REMARKS ON THE LETTE, OF D. D. 


[To the Editor of the Cotta; 
Sir, 

Per our able correspondent 
D. x November, 1825, whe 
appears to me to have made the subject of educating 
umb much of his study, The only 
tertains with respect to the deaf and 
2 ucated in common schools with other 
children, ig the improbability of procuring masters to 
teach them in common schools, although he thinks it 
not impossible, T can Say from experience, that it i$ 
Possible. Jy MY opinion, a deaf and dumb child 
should by no Means be taught in a room where none 
but the deaf and dumb are ; there should be as little 
distinction as Possible made between them and others: 
The Almighty, I conceive, never intended them to be 
Separated, e withheld from them the sense ° 
hearing for Some wise purpose, but He has give? 
them the means of learning a language by their eyes 5 
and, without that Sense, how should we ourselves 
have learnt a language? The admixture of the deaf 


ger’s Monthly Visitor.] 
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and dumb will more probably bring them forth as 
useful and yaluable members of society. That their 
ideas are as capable as those of other people of im- 
proving us, I have often experienced. 

My own brother, who is deaf and dumb, is now 
living in a most respectable situation of life, and is 
well known as a successful artist. He was educated 


in common with other children, Yours, . J. BFA. 
o 


o 

ON THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

[To the Editor of the Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.) 

Sir, a 
Your Correspondent, on the subject of educating the 
Deaf and Dumb, is certainly calculated to diffuse a 
knowledge of that art, which has been for so many 
years concealed from the public in this and other 
countries. As I have frequently had application 
from the parents, to know how to proceed in the 
education of these unfortunate children, I have 
sketched my ideas off on the subject. If you think 
them worthy of insertion in your widely circulated 
Visitor, they are much at your service; at the same 
time, I hope my observations may not stop the con- 
tinuance of your Correspondent D. D. on the subject. 

I am yours, J. P. A. 


On Instructing the Deaf and Dumb. 


How are children, who -can hear, first taught a 
language? Are they not taught by sounds? And 
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. he 
what are those sounds but tokens and signs ees 
ear, importing and signifying such and such 3 ae 
If, then, there can be signs made to the ae ne 
agreed by the party teaching the child that t x A 
nify such and such a thing, will not the E a 
child convey them to the mind as well as tl 


A ; but 
They are indeed different marks to eee ee 
both the one and the other do equally signify the 
things or notions, 


er. 
according to the will of the teach 
I strongly revo 


not asa task, but to play with. ‘i 
few alphabetical counters would greatly amuse Se 
at this early Period, and they would soon get to kno 
their letters, slate 

As early as Possible, teach them to make their A 
ters with their fingers (according to D. D.’s pictum 
in page 169), so us to lead them afterwards toa Know- 
ledge of substantives, Tn the next place, teach ee ip 
to make the letters in Sand or on a slate, observing 
to teach them such words as can be designated a 
bjects, and things, pecan 
Most in use; such as parents, 
Sirniture, Jood, drink 


Ce 
s clothes, playthings, &c. & 
For Instance, 

Mamma Show the mother, 

Papa. — Sho 


W the father, a 
Brother Show the 


f nor 
brother, and his name Johi wat 

Thomas, With the Counters, the fingers, and, as 5 

as you can, 


by Writing 


pi 
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Sister.—Show the sister, and her name, Ann or 
Elizabeth, by the same means. 

If the child should have two or more brothers or 
sisters, the singular and plural may be explained by 
the letter s being added. 

Brother or John, come hither—The. action of 
John’s coming, when called, will prove to the child 
the meaning of the word come, and that hither sig- 
nifies the place where you stand at the time. 

Thomas, go thither.—The action in like manner 
explains the verb go; and the word thither being 
pointed out by the finger as opposite to hither, the 
two words hither and thither are clearly understood. 

John, shut the door.—The action of John in the 
same manner will explain the Word shut, and the door 
itself will be understood, when shewn to be designated 
by the four letters door, in the same manner as the 
verb shut. 

The articles a, an, and the, may not at first be 
understood by a deaf and dumb infant any more than 
by a child who can hear and speak ; still the early use 
of all the articles will, by degrees, teach the infant to 
understand that the articles, when used, are for the 
purpose of connecting words, and that the article the 
refers to the door which is opened, or, as in the next 
example, to any particular door or thing. 

In writing short sententes for the deaf and dumb, 
to be explained by the»action of another, always write 
the sentence full ; although you may not be able to 
explain eyery word at the time, yet, by a constant 
repetition of the subordinate words, the deaf and 
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dumb will become acquainted with them the same i 
other children, without knowing them grammatically 3 
so as to understand a language, the same as other 
children, before they are taught grammar. Š 

Thomas, shut the kitchen door.—Thomas obeys 
your order, and the child understands what is meant 
by the door of the hitchen, and by this means the 
article the is clearly understood. The child will be 
so pleased with this information, thes he will not rest 
till he knows the names of all the doors in the house; 
and by these means you will svon teach him the names 
of all the rooms in the house; and by such means, 
you may teach the child the windows and cupboards, 
and every visible thing. By the same means, ope? 
the door, open the kitchen door, open the window, 
or window-shutters, bow, drawer, &c. 

John, sit down.—John obeys, and the action of 

* sitting down shews that the words signify the natural 

sign used by the deaf and dumb to express this action, 
which is the same as is used by every person. 

Thomas, stand, or rise up.—Thomas obeys; and 
the action explains the words, the same as in the last 
example. $ 

In the same manner, Aneel down, walk down or up 
the steps, run up or down the garden, &C., and suit 
an action to each word which no person can be ignor- 
ant of, and when the deaf and dumb child knows 
how to spell the words with his fingers, or to write 
them in sand, or on a slate, make the sign for any °° 
all the words, and desire him to spell them with a 
fingers, or write them down without seeing the letters+ 
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this will enable the child to explain his own, or your 

signs, and will inevitably impress upon his mind a 

thorough knowledge of a language, by signs, writing, 

printing, or dactylology,* which must stand for ideas, 

the same as the motions of the organs of speech. 
Under the word Professions, put 


Law. Physic. Divinity. 
Lord Chanlaa Physicians, Bishops, 
Judges, Surgeons, Rector, 
Counsellors, Apothecaries. Vicar, 
Attornies. Curate, &c. 


Under the word ¢rades, put 
Baker, butcher, carpenter, shoemaker, grocer, &c. 
Under the word coach, put 

Body, door, carriage, wheels» &c., at the same time, 
show the different parts of the coach. 

Under the words man’s clothing, or clothes, put 

Coat, waistcoat, hat, shoes, boots, &c., and shew 
them. 

Under the words woman's clothes, put 

Bonnet, hat, ‘cap, gown, stockings, &c. 

Under the word meals, put 

Breakfast, dinner, tea, supper. 

Thus, you may proceed to any length; and lessons 
will suggest themselves, never, forgetting to shew the 
object designated by the word, either by drawing or 
otherwise. > 

It would be advisable for every deaf and dumb child 
to keep a book, in which he should be made to copy 
every lesson from his first commencement, as soon as 


* The art of speaking with the fingers. s 4 
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vould be 

he ean write a legible hand. This book a * 

f yf nd of, because it would be like a dicti neat 

iid st ae! to which he would refer ne te PEN 
loss for a meaning of a word. 


AND 

7 DEAF 

LETTER ON THE INSTRUCTION OF THE " 
DUMB. 


[To the Editor of the Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.] 
Sir. A « Cot- 
PERAS you måy not object to insert r dey pee 
tager’s Monthly Visitor,” the two follov ewspapers 
graphs ; the first extracted from a Bath k Supple- 
published last month ? the second Domita published 
Ment to the « Encyclopædia Britannica,” } 
1817, early 
“Tn England, there appears to be, pa 3 the 
two thousand Persons, one deaf and dumb * Scotland, 
estimates taken in the United States, in ele 
and in Ireland, furnish nearly the same averag . 
Bath Chronicle, October, 1825" f actual 
“Tt has been ascertained, by the Paicin ae per- 
inquiries, that the number of deaf and eee 
Sons in Scotland, is 73¢ less than eight hun 
Lnelyopedia Britannica, be omitted 
Tt appears to me, that ng means ought to ublic to 
which may serve to call the attention of the A mutes, 
the number of these unfortunate esr sie culties, 
Who are doomed to the misery of possessing aoe of 
Without-the power of using them ; are the $ 


e 
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e 
violent passions, without the knowledge of that reli- 


gion which would teach and enable them to control 
these passions; who are, in consequence, heirs to 
more than adouble portion of human misery ; the lot 
of humanity, without the hope of a blessed immor- 
tality, that hope which can make all sorrows light, 
and enable the true Christian to “rejoice in the midst 
of tribulation.” 

But not only dg I plead the cause of the deaf and 
dumb: T believe that a more general diffusion of the 
art of instructing these enfortunate mutes would serve 
indirectly to a general improvement in the science of 
education. 

The greatest difficulty which a teacher has to 
„encounter, is to persuade himsélf that a sentiment. may 
be expressed in a manner perfectly clear to himself, 
be couched in language which he conceives most easy 
and familiar to all capacities, and may yet entirely 
fail to awaken any interest, or to give a single clear 
idea to the mind of his pupil, whom he expects to 
enlighten. The ear of his pupil will catch his tones, 
the mouth will repeat them; and the teacher, hearing 
his words re-echoed, often convinces himself that the 
meaning of these words must have entered the under- 
standing, and ought to have teuched the heart of his 
pupil; though he sees a vacant stare, which he scorns 
as stupidity, or a listless wandering eye, which he 
characterises as mlleness. 

The teacher of the deaf and dumb is not liable to 
the same self-deception. The ear of his pupil not 
being able to catch his words, the tongue cannot 
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. @ 
repeat them. The teacher therefore cannot remain 


satisfied with having merely caused the vibration of 
the organs, which are but the channels by which the 
heart and understanding are reached. The et 
listless eye of his pupil, instead of irritating him 
against the little learner, will only make him task 
anew his own ingenuity, to devise some other means 
of reaching the understanding. Instead of blaming 
or chastising, he smiles affectionately on his little 
pupil, and exerts his own faculties in some 
tion, in order to meet 
does not rest till h 
of communication, 
and unstudied. 

He perseveres, till he 
ing eye, the animated ges 
Joyful exultation, which 
when the faculties really 
really touched, that he ha 


new direc- 
those of his scholar; and he 
e has found out the right channel 
intricate only because unobserved 


is convinced by the glisten- 
ture, and the appearance of 
the whole frame assumes 
expand, and the heart is 
S gained his end, and that 


f thought, will, and affec- 
Sir, your humble servant, D. D. 
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The following Answers were given by the Pupils at three of 
their Public Examinations. 


© e 
POPULATION OF THE MARTH, 
Q. From what 


cause has resulted the population of 
the world ? 


COT — 


> 


a 
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A. Emigration has been the cause of the population 

of the world. Answered by Joseph Wilton. 

Families dividing and removing to various places, 
has been the cause of the population of the world, 

George Chipman. 

Population everywhere has resulted from emi- 

gration. George Allen. 


Q. What causts have contributed to disperse the 
Human race into new settlements? 

A. War, want, or exchange of commodities, have 
in many regions contributed to disperse mankind into 
new settlements. John Wilton. 

Confusion, oppression, or commerce, have united to 
scatter men into unknown settlements. “Henry Pope. 

Turbulence, pride, hunger, or hope, have driven 
men to seek foreign settlements. Richard Facey. 


Q. Give me some reasons why you think the Earth 
must have been peopled gradually ? 

A. The bulk of mankind after the Deluge was but 
a single family, and nature shews me that men are 
slow in their increase, therefore the world must have 
been peopled gradually. : John Wilton. 

Fear kept men together, and mountains, and 
forests and rivers, prevented them from spreading 
rapidly over the earth. Robert Hann. 

Dark woods" and° marshes, and large rivers 
obstructed their extending themselves speedily on the 
earth. Geo. Bell. 

Men sprung from one place, they lived together till 
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too crowded, they 
gradually peopled. 

The globe is about 24,000 miles i 
and must have been 


I think the earth 
was only 


parted; and so on, and thus earth 
Richard Facey. 
n circumference, 
slowly peopled. Henry Pope. 
gradually peopled, because there 


one creation of men, and at first there was 
only one habitation of men. George Bell, 


Q. What is now the most cultivated and civilised 
Portion of the earth ? 


A. Eur though the Smallest Portion of the 
great divisions 


$ of the globe, is the most important 
and interesting, The inhabit 
» and most 


John Wilton, 
veuyce it Theva, quarter of the grand divi. + 
rapes of the arth’ tut its inhabitants are more 
enue fad intelligent than those of Asia, Africa, 
er America,—they Well understand agriculture. 
George Chipman. 
civilised of the 
3 its soil is fertile through- 
ave beauty, strength, and 
i Henry Pope. 
ON AMERICA. 4 


e Old Continent comprehend ? 


Continent comprehends Europe, Asia, 
and Afica. Joseph Wilton. 
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Europe, Asia, and Africa. H. Pope. 


Q. Who discoyered America, and when was it 
distovered ? 

A. Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, 
discovered America, Oct. 11, 1492. John Wilton. 

America was first discovered by Columbus in 1492. 


G. Chipman, 
Christopher Columbus discovered America in the 
year 1492. H. Pope. 


o 

Q. Where is the River Mississippi situated ? 

A. The River Mississippi is the most celebrated 
river in North America; it has its source in Cedar 
Lake, and runs 5000 miles,” falling in the Gulf of 
Mexico. John Wilton. 

This is the greatest river in the Globe,—it is 

_ situated in North America; it takes its source in Red 
Cedar Lake; its length is nearly 5000 miles: it 
throws itself into the Gulf of Mexico by six mouths 
near New Orleans, G. Chipman. 

The Mississippi is the largest river in the world; it 
is situated in the North of America: it has a course 
of 4567 miles. Henry Pope. 

o . 

Q. Tell me some particulars respecting this river ? 

A. It affords means cf commerce: it has two 
yearly floods, one insApril and the other in June, 
which render low ground near it swampy and unin- 
habited: it is one of the first class of rivers in the 
world: it has a uniform depth and’ breadth for many 
hundred miles. Robert Hann. 
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Š zand its 
Ma ionda with alligators ; and 
laimis afford Sn Gaiam fur wild deer, bisons; 
Jagua, wolves, foxes, &c. its annual floods carry 


away several mats of earth with trees, called floating 

islands, G. Chipman. 
It is a grand river: 

carried into the far new world: 

dations, which Sweep d 


with upright trees, &e, 


‘it is subject to inun- 
own its streams little islands, 


George Allen. 


Q. What advantage does North America derive 
from its many rivers ? 


A. Th 
all the ot 


George Chipman. 
Toduced from a 
trade js made to 


ON CLIMATE, ETC. 
Q. Would climai 


tes be healt he 
Out the cultivation of the ents ‘ful Or agreeable with: 


ə 
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A. Without the cultivation of the earth, few dli- 
mates would be healthful or agreeable. 

, John Wilton. 

Th uninhabited countries, there are thick forests 
which prevent the influence of the sun’s ray on the 
earth ; and the country is generally covered with bogs. 

George Allen. 

In countries which have not been cultivated, there 

are many marshes*which send up dangerous vapour. 
Richard Facey. 
e 

Q. Give some instances of ùnhealthiness of cli- 
mate, from a want of cultivation of the carth ? 

A. The low plains near the rivers Orinoko and 
Mississippi are unhealthful, because uncultivated ; 
and a great part of America is unhealthful, because 
covered with forests and marshes. Richard Facey. 

There are many places in Africa and Asia un- 
healthy, because they have marshes ; and many parts 
of Europe are unhealthy, for the same reason. 

John Wilton. 

Parts of Finland and Russia are unhealthful, 
because they want cultivation, and are covered with 


morasses. Robert Hann, 
x o 


Q. What are the processes by which these evils 
are remedied ? ie 
A. Making channels for the stagnant waters, 


ploughing, weeding, &c. Joseph Wilton. 
By clearing away forests, and embanking rivers, 
&e. _ Chipman. 


R 
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By breaking up the soil, and exposing it to the sun 
and wind. Henry Pope- 


ON ENGLISH HISTORY. o 


Q. Who were our first ancestors in Britain ? 


A. The Britons were descended from the Romans, 
the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans. 


y George Allen. 
The Romans and the Saxons ware our first ances- 


tors in Britain. Richard Facey. 
The ancestors of the ancicnt inhabitants of Britai? 


were the Gauls; they were ignorant til) the Romans 
came and spread civilisation among them. 


Robert Hana- 


Q. Who conquered the Britons after the departur® 
of the Romans ? 3 

A. The Saxons promised to defend the Britons 
against the Picts and Scots, but treacherously became 
friends with the Picts and Scots, and conquered the 
Britons, and made them slaves. George Allen: 

The Saxons succeeded the Romans ; they wer’ 
invited to expel the Picts and Scots, who harrassed the 
Britons : but they were deceitful, and conquered me 
Britons for their own ‘grandeur. Richard Facey. 

The Saxons, after the Romans, took possession Gi 
Britain ; they came with the face of friends, but We? 
cruel and savage. o Robert Han™ 


a 
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After the examination, & few desultory questions 
were proposed by some gentlemen who were near the 
boys; relative to their knowledge of religion. 

LJ 

They were asked—* What is the Bible ?” 

Henry Pope wrote—“ It.is the letter of my God to 
me. It teaches me how to get ready to go to my true 
long home in the heaven.” 

John Wilton wrate—* It is the map of my walk to 
heaven.” 

George Allen said—ý It is the directory which 
leads me in the way to God.” 

George Allen repeated the Lord’s Prayer in a very 
low and feeling tone of voice. 

_ He was asked—“ What effect sound had upon 
him ?”—He wrote down—* Strong noise or sound is 
like anger.” 

‘Afterwards the children showed the expressions of 
the passions, in signs. 

One of the company requested Mr. Gordon to let 
the younger children give a description of a dog, A 
most interesting little boy, who had been in the insti- 
tution only a few months, wrote— The dog is strong 
—the dog can bark—-the dog eats meat. Tom.” 

Q 


The following questions were put to some of the 
younger boys, who had: been in the institution only 
about eighteen months :— 


Q. Do you know any thing about Alfred the 
Great ? 
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A. Alfred the Great divided England into coun- 
ties. He taught the people to cultivate the land. He 
had many battles with the Danes. Alfred collected 
good laws for the order of his people. When Alrred 
was hiding in the shepherd’s cottage from the Danes, 
the shepherd’s wife told him to watch the cakes; but 
he was attending to his bow, and the cakes burnt : and 
she beat his face and scalded him for his neglect. 
Alfred died in 901. & James Lewis. 

Alfred the Great began to reign in 872. He 
was a brave and. successful warrior. He made many 
good laws. He built ships to guard the coast against 


the Danes; and erected Many schools of education- 
He founded the University of Oxford in 895. He 


reigned twenty-nine years: he died in 901, Alfred 
was called Great because of his virtues. Wm. Fry: 

Alfred the Great was born at Wantage, in Berk- 
shire, in 850. The Danes drove him from his throne, 
and he was servant to a shepherd for one year, His 
friends knew where he was concealed, but they did not 
tell the Danes. He went into the camp of King Guth- 
rum with his harp, and saw the Danes were inatten- 
tive; and he told his soldiers to prepare for battle, 
and he defeated the Danes, Alfred was a pious king ; 
he encouraged learnin and industry. M. Webber- 


Q. Why was Herod troubled when he heard of 
the birth of Jesus Christ ? 

A. Herod disliked to hear that Jesus Christ was 
born to be King of the Jews; and Herod was trou- 
bled to kill Jesus Christ. M. Webber. 


dD 
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He was a bad man, and thought Jesus Christ would 
be a new warrior to fight against him. 
Thomas Rutter. 
Herod was troubled about Christ because he 
feared that Christ would punish him for conquering 
Judea. - William Fry. 
He was afraid that Jesus Christ would have large 
armies to fight against Rome, and seize him from the 
throne. © James Lewis. 


Q. How did Canute reprove his flatterers ? 

A. Some flattering lords told Canute to command 
the sea and it would obey him. The king told the 
lords to bring a chair, and he sat on the chair, and 
commanded the sea to roll away, and not wet his 
feet; but it came to the place of his feet and wetted 
them, and Canute made his lords ashamed of their 
flattering. Charles Taylor. 

Some flatterers told Canute the sea would obey 
him, and he said to them, Bring me a chair, and he 
sat near the sea, and the sea rose to his feet, and he 
commanded it to shrink away ; but it disobeyed and 
washed his feet; and he said to them, God only is 
master of all. George Cooke. 

Many of the nobility told Wing Canute that he 
could command the sea to go away, and the sea 
would obey him, and he commanded the chair to 
be brought to him, anc he prohibited the sea to 
run over his feet; but the sea continued to advance 
to his feet, and he told his courtiers that God 
only had power uncontroulable, and he only is lord 
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: oy 
and master of earth and sea, which always obey 
him. Thomas Rutter. 


— 


The following questions were put to the elder 
boys :— 


Q. What is Gratitude? 


A. Gratitude is the testimony of our thankoines 
by action of continued value, for advantages given 
us. > John Wilton. 
ve sense of good imparted 
g disposition to entertain benevo- 
ence towards our benefactors, G. Allen. 

I think of the Struggles of the drowning man, and 
I see him released from his ruin. Gratitude is the 
affection of his heart to the friend who snatched him 
vp. I think of the exile im his loneliness. The 
clemency of his king restores him to his family. This 
freed man’s soul turns to the service of his king- 


This is gratitude. I think of the blessings of know- 
ledge, and I look in 


ance; and my actions to my benefactors shall always 


he the expression of my heart’s remembrance. J 
g Richard Facey- 
Q. What is Death ? ` 


A. Death is that which shall close our eyes upor 
the sun, moon, 


P in 
and stars—cliain down the limbs 4 
impotency—render the mouth insensible to ed 
and delicacies—stop the vital fountain at the hea 


In the places of death, perfumes will not refresh US 


Gratitude is an impressi 
to us, and a willin 


l 


to the depths of my early ignor- . 


aN 


o 
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—the wind will not brace us—the rivers will not 
strengthen us in summer. Spring, summer, and 
autumn will not yield us their pleasures: the birds 
wilh not delight men, and the offices of society are 
not wanted. Death is an awful fhing. J, Wilton. 


Q. What is Commerce? 

A. Commerce is an exchange of commodities for 
convenience or profit. The wants of man are the 
soul of commercial transactions, One man sees 
another have more thangenough of what he wishes 
and offers in exchange, something which the other is 
deficient of. John. Wilton, 

Commerce is a traffic and intercourse between na- 
tions, which are in need of each other's manufactures 
or productions. G. Allen. 

Commerce is the exchange of natural produc- 
tions for the creations of art, which nations hold with 
each other; by means of commerce, savage nations 
become civilised, and the inventions of philosophy, 
and the improvements of the mind, are spread over 
the earth. G. Belz. 

Commerce is the transaction of business, by which 
gain is obtained, and given among individuals and 
nations. Commerce carries with it the mental and 
social advancement of mankind. R. Facey. 

Commerce is the exchange, bargaining, and profit, 
which one country mekes with another, for the sup- 
ply of their mutual wants. H. Coyle. 

Commerce is the business of merchants, who re- 
ceive things from far distant countries in exchange 
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ir own na- 
ions of their own 
for money, or for the production ieee Se 
tions. 


A . a 
Q. How does it appear that Providence saan 
nations should be mutually dependent on each o Hee 
A. Providence intended the nations to be abe 
by giving to each a want which the che ae id 
supply. We cannot cultivate tea, Fase ae 
sugar; but we are much advanced, in mac oe 
have large quantities of coals, and can manufi AE 
articles which the other natipns cannot mane a 
They therefore come to us for what we have, an P be 
go to them for what they have. Thus we are oblig 
to depend on each other. John Wilton: 
The comforts and ubcessaries which each country 
receives from the other, make nations attend to the 
general cultivation of commerce, George Allen- 
The design of Providence to compel nations t° 
friendship and commerce with each other appears 10 


the facilities of intercourse, in their mutual wants, and 
in the various products of 


No country Possesses within itself all that ai 
sufficient for its wants, Every nation has tpisae 4 
among other nations, with the productions of its ne 
and its industry, the Supply of many of its necessarie 
and comforts, $ Richard Facey: 

Providence gives to Some, countries, tea, ane 
Spices, drugs, Precious metals, fruits, &c.; on 
Countries have not these things, but they have us "A 
manufaçtures and other productions; and the 


% 
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countries exchange their goods and keep up commerce 
and improvement. H. Coyle. 


Q. By what means were prophets enabled to foretell 
things to come ? 
`A. By the light of the Spirit of God. 
John Wilton. 
By inspiration. G. Allen. 
God revealed his mind to them in dreams. 
G. Belz. 


ò 
Q. What is a dream ? 
A. The wildness of thoughts, uncontrolled by » 


judgment. . John Wilton. 
Dreams are the visions o? the soul in a broken 
sleep. H. Coyle. 


Q. What is chronology ? 
A. The record of dates. John Wilton. 


Several of the younger boys multiplied 397 by 478 
in one line; and the elder boys showed a remarkable 
proficiency in abstruse calculations, and amongst 
some of the questions was the following : What is the 
square of 58975 ? which was answered instantly, 
3,478,050,625. 


Q. Who is God? _ 

A. Godis the supreme Lord,-and the first cause of 
all things that subsists. He is not a being that de- 
pends on any; but is all-sufficient to himself: so he 


e 
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was; and is, and ever will continue to be, from ever 
lasting to everlasting, He is self-existent, and eae 
him our existence was imparted to us. John Wilton- 

God is the eternal, infinite, and incomprehensible 
Being, the Creator of all things, who preserves aha 
governs them by his almighty power and en 
He is the great King all over the earth for ever aní 
ever, and his kingdom shall not be destroyed. Hens 
eternally looking on us and he is centinually with US + 
and he so loved us that he sent his Son to save US 
from everlasting punishment, and gives us his grace 
to teach us to be good and resist evil. George Allen. 

God is the first life and the end of all things- God 
the ocean of life, God is the King of all m 
World, We are springs from the ocean of life. Cor 
had no beginning, but he is the same, and infinite for 
ever. We had a spring—we had a beginning; 2” 
We are not infinite in life, but must soon die- 


Richard Facey: 


is 


Q. What is life? 

A. ‘Life is the union and action of the body and 
soul. John Wilton» 
Life is the time during which we grow and decay: 

‘ 5 Y George Allen. 

Human life is the time in which the soul ami- 
mates ‘the ‘body, and in which the body eats, drinks, 
sleeps. It is the time of hope and fear. It is the 
time of accident hid danger. X R. Facey- 


Q. What is religion 2 


at 


-- 


x 
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A. Religion is the fixed principle of love, honour, 
submission, and hope, which regulates our hearts to- 
wards God. John Wilton. 

Religion is that sense of our duty towards God 
which requires us to direct our actions according to 
his will ? G. Allen. 

Religion is the esteem and veneration for the law 
of God which binds the mind to obey his precepts— 
to seek his friendship—and to guard against his wrath. 

G. Belz. 

Religion is our diligent study of our duty to God. 
It is the active devotion of life to the service of our 
Creator. R. Facey- 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW OF A ROBIN ? 


1. The Robin is a pretty little bird: the Robin is 
tame. In cold weather the Robin comes to our house 
to get food ; its eyes are large; its head and back are 
brown ; its breast is red. The Robin makes a pretty 
nest in the ivy; the Robin sings in winter ; the Robin 
eats insects. Tom. 

2. The Robinis an active little bird; it has a red 
breast. The Robin is brave, and fond of quarrelling 
with the little birds I love the Robin. J. Price. 

3. The Robin is a very gourageous and familiar 
bird; the Robin has a red breast; the Robin has full 
round eyes; the Robin js fond of fighting ; it can sing 
prettily; the Robin eats insects; insects would destroy 
the plants. H. Bennett. 

4, The Robin is a very pretty bird; the Robin lays 
four or five eggs; the Robin can sing; the Robin is 
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ps rare aE nd; it 
a very courageous bird; it is common in Eoee 
‘ Q, 7 Wi a} 
feeds on Insects, worms, &c. W.. Mi 


i to 
A question was next put by one of the auditor? 
Mr. Gordon :— 


Have the deaf and dumb si, 
express abstract thought ? ; 

Mr. Gordon replied in the affirmative, and handed 
over one of Fenelon’s works for the se 
passage to be expressed ing 
passage was chosen :— 

“Tt is not possible for th 
who will not know their M 


igns sufficient power to 


lection of 3 
signs. The following 


aker, or own his laws. The 


3 but of what nature his 
Power is, or for what reasons 


they do not trouble themsel: 
Worship which they pay to 
Satisfied with what is rathe 
blished and public sentiment, 
conviction of his Divinity.” 
Mr. Gordon then ex 
and the pupils, 
fully, proceeded 
passage thus tra 
which follow, ai 
question. 


ves to inquire. In the 
their Creator, they are 
r an assent to an esta- 
» than a firm and settled 


pressed the passage in signs; 
to shew that they comprehended it 
to comment on the sentiment of the 
nslated into signs; and their replies, 
fford a retnarkable solution to the 


G 


Have the deaf ang dumb signs sufficient power to 
express abstract thought ? RG 


o 
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The replies were rapidly written by the pupils on 
black boards with chalk : 

1. There are a great number who are satisfied with 
the’simple confession of their belief in God ; but they 
never exert themselves to know Him as their Monarch, 
as their Judge, as their Protector. They fear Him 
as d tyrant, or insult his purity, by saying he despises 
their faults. Richard Facey. 

2, Men frequenily profess to believe in God, while 
their belief is only an assent to a public sentiment, 
and do not make his Zalvation the study of their 
hearts. ` George Belz. 

3. The belief of God is an universal sentiment of 
men; and we learn it without the trouble of searching 
—the mere belief of God is not religion—but the 
belief which pleases God, is the belief which teaches 
us to do the important duties we owe him as the 
Author of life and salvation- Hugh Coyle. 

4, The generality of mankind say they have faith 
in God; but it is not the belief of God sought for in 
prayer, and in studying his word. Joseph Wilton. 

5. The generality of mankind. say they believe in 
God, but never try to understand his goodness and 
mildness ; they fear to think of him, because he will 
summon us to judgment ; but God is very kind, and 
will not purposely afflict us. If they love God, he 
will give them much happiness; and when we know 
the truths of God, they will make us joyful in our 


Jove and faith. William Fry. 


6. Men in general think there is a God, but never 
try to understand his will; they fear to think of 
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him; they say he is always angry. They are (“a 
taken; God is all goodness. We must know the 
truth of our duty to God, and it will make us happy 
and free in our minds. M hae 
7. Men in general do not seek to know the ggo 
hess and mercy*of God, though they say they wee 
in him; they are timorous, because they think jo 
him only in his judgments. They are very mus 
taken ; God is very kind and merciful. James Lewis.’ 
8. Many people believe in God, but do no duty to 
him. s R. Andrews- 
9. A great number of people say they believe in 
God, but never try to understand his goodness, 
because they fear to think of God. They say he is 
a severe Judge ; but they err. God is all kind and 
merciful to us; and we must always try to learn his 
will. C., Taylor 
10. Indolent minds say they believe in God, but 
never inquire to know his commandments :—that is a 
false belief, G. Cooke. 


What are the uses of clouds ? 

The pupils first gave the sign. 

l. Clouds are like a veil to cool the sun’s heat. I 
have seen the Juice of qurrants filtered through a sieve, 
when my mother made wine, and I think the clouds 
are like a large sieve to {ilter the sun’s hot rays— 
(applause and laughter.) William Fry: 

2. Bright clouds are very cheerful and beautiful, 


and Tam happy to see them ; clouds have vapours to 
make the rain. M. Webber. 
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3. Clouds shelter the earth from the upper cold, 
and from the extreme heat; they are very beautiful 
objects in their changes and colours. James Lewis. 

4? Clouds carry the vapours from the ocean into 
the land, where there: are no seas or large lakes, and 


keep alive vegetation. C. Taylor. 
Clouds are the vapours which form rain to fertilise 
the soil. G. Cooke. 


> 

What purposes does dew answer in the economy of 
nature ? g 

The class having given the sign for dew, proceeded 
to write the following answers :— 

1. Dew isa great blessing to hot countries. When 
the rain does not fall, vegetation would wither, and 
living beings would perish for food; but the heavy 
dew falls and keeps the plants living and in health. 

William Fry 

2. Dew refreshes tho ground after the power of 
the sun has left us in the night, and it keeps the 
grass and the leaves green and. living when the rain 
does not come for many weeks. M. Webber. 

3. Dew is like the light rain. It falls in the 
clear night when there are no winds, and it supplies 
vegetation with nourishment inthe dry season. 

James Lewis. 

4, Dew falls on the earth in the clear and Still 
night, and it cools vegetation, and nourishes it after 
the hot or rainless days. C. Taylor. 

5. Dew refreshes the flowers when the heats of the 
day are gone with the sun. G. Cooke. 
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What are the general uses of water ? 

1. Water is the home of fishes—it quenches the 
thirst of animals—it makes vegetables flourish—it 
is necessary to make bricks and mortar for bifild- 
ing—it makes our medicines, &c. Wm. Fry. 

2, Water purifies the body; it prepares our food. 
The potter and brickmaker use it for their clay- It 
turns the mills which make our paper and flour. In 
the ocean it bears large vessels. ~ M. Webber. 

3. Water has,many uses. It turns the mill to 
grind corn; it enables the “anner to prepare leather 
for our shoes; it softens the clay for the bricks of 
our houses ; it makes ink and paper for writing. 

James Lewis. 

4. Water is necessary for cleanliness and health. 
Vegetables could not grow without it; and all things 
would perish if water disappeared, Rich. Andrews. 

5. Water forms the rivers and clouds. It is com- 
fortable to wash in nice water—when I thirst I drink 


Me Charles Taylor. 


flowers, and animals, 
&e., it keeps the body cool and clean; it washes our 


linen, &c. G. Cooke. 


6. Water nourishes trees, 


What is the produc‘ive industry of England? 

1. The English ships travel to every part of the 
world, and discover many islands. We take quanti- 
ties of many articles of hard wares, &c, to exchange 
them and import gold, and many different kinds of 
metals, cotton, tea, &c. &c. Wm. Fry- 

2. The soil of England is well cultivated, and it 


Y 
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yields plenty of profitable vegetables; many towns 
have manufactures of knives and forks, and cotton 
goods. M. Webber. 
32 The manufactures of England are woollen cloth, 
linen, cotton, silk, hats, caps, &c.; the cotton and 
woollen are the most considerable manufactures. 
Manchester is celebrated for its manufactures of 
cotton. Spitalfields and Canterbury are famous for 
their silk-weavers. a James Lewis. 
4, England has excellent manufactures of knives, 
forks, spoons, fenders, faatchets, &c.: the English 
people are fond of the agriculture, and the productions 
of the soil are very rich. R. Andrews. 
5. The manufactures of England are most useful 
to mankind—they are cotton, stuffs, and hardwares, 
&c. Its ships carry its manufactures to every part of 
the world, and receive minerals or vegetable produc- 
tions of other countries. Charles Taylor. 
6. The manufactures of England are woollen goods, 
linen, silks, hemp, cotton, cloth, stockings, straw or 

far hats, &c., to send to all parts of the world. 
G, Cooke. 


What is the productive industry of Switzerland? 

1. The agriculture of Switgerland cannot be very 
extensive, because its climate is very cold. . The soil 
is diligently cultivated, aud produces wheat, maize, 
rye; oats, &e. The Swiss are very industrious; when 
the Swiss peasants want to sow their seeds, they spread 
black cloths on the surface of the snow to absorb the 
sun’s rays, and quicken the snow’s melting, + Wheat 

s 
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can be produced only in the finest plains of the low 
country, The meadows are mown with peculiar care 


James Lewis. 


vi d are sheep, 
horses, hides, y factures; the 
r soil. 

Richard Andrews, 


What is the productive indus 


s the most comm 


arshes. Its 
William Fry. 
ile—it yields the 
and fruits, The Italians were the 

3 the finest marble is 
rom Italy, The mulberry-tree is much 
cultivated for the silk-worms— silk is the chief manu- 
facture of Italy. 


š Charles Taylor. 


What is the producti 


m evaporation 
papers, cotton, and cali- 


ASgow, Aberdeen, and 
M. Webber. 
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2. Wheat will not grow in the cold parts of Scot- 
land, but rye, oats, and barley are much cultivated. 
‘The manufactures of Scotland are cotton and linen. 
Scotland has considerable herring and cod fisheries 
on the north and west coasts. Cotton is made into 
thread, G. Cooke. 

This class was dismissed after the following ques- 
tion in arithmetic. The Rey. Mr. Bristowe and’ 
some other gentlemen asked, in 6 and in 20 days 
how many minutes—multiply 798 by 47. These 
sums were worked in angnstant. 


The first class now came in and commenced by re- 
plying to the following interesting question from 
Captain Locke Lewis :— 


How does a year appear to be the most obvious 
period which occurs in the organic and vegetable 
world? 

1. A year is the most obvious period which occurs 
in the organic and vegetable world, because in a year 
there appears a universal change, passing over all that 
lives. Isee the winter naked and cold—then spring 
succeeds with its buds—and then the summer—and 
then the rich autumn—and again the cheerless winter, 
and these seasons, which divide the year, come and 
depart in continual succession. George Belz. 

2. I observe, that dn a year, all things have a 
change—the vegetables rise in their buds i in the spring 
blow and flourish in the summer ; in the autumn they 
prepare seeds for a succession ; and in the winter die 
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and vanish. The strength and fitness of animals for 
work depend on their lives, as counted into years, and 
I know, also, that a year makes changes in the frame 
of man. R. Facey: 

3. Leaves come forth in spring: in summer vege- 
tation is in its highest grandeur; in autumn, the 
fruits and the grains become ripe, and are gathered ; 
andin winter the vegetable world seems to sleep till the 
joyful spring awakes it; the trees Lud again : summer 
again comes oyer the hills, and again the flowers 
and the fruits ripen, and ag: ‘n nature falls to repose- 
This round of changes occurs in a year. H. Coyle- 

4. I see the changes that vegetation makes in the 
course which the earth makes round the sun, There 
is spring and the rich summer, and autumn and 


winter; and we always expect the same changes. 
Joseph Wilton. 


What change does the action of volcanoes produce 
on the earth’s surface ? 

1. Volcanoes elevate portions of the bottom of seas 
into islands. The substances thrown from them alter 
the surface of countries and give new properties to 
the soil. George Belz. 

2. Volcanoes have Luried cities under their ashes. 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were destroyed in the time 
of Titus, by Vesuvius. “Their streams of melted 


matter have filled up vallies and desolated countries. 
R. Facey: 


noes have descended along 
rent and 


. 


3. The lavas of volca 
plains ike the waters of a majestic tor 
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destroyed trees, animals, and buildings—they change 
the land where they fall—they make mountains of 
their ashes. Near Mount Vesuvius, a mountain three 
miles in circumference and a quarter of a mile in 
height, was thrown up in one night in 1553, 
H. Coyle. 
4. Volcanoes destroy the crust of the earth, They 
throw out stones and ashes, and ruin countries ; they 
drive rivers from their beds, &c. Joseph Wilton. 


What are the advantages of living in a civilised 
country ? 

1. In civilised countries men study the cure of 
diseases; they build asylums | for the disabled; the 
young are instructed in their ‘uties to God and man, 
before they give up their minds to the world. Know- 
ledge leads to diligence and to generosity, and to im- 
prove commerce and manufactures. I have read that 
in savage countries, when people become sick, they are 

«strangled or taken to solitudes and left to die. 
George Belz. 

2. Some of the advantages of civilised over ùn- 
civilised nations aré—ciyilised nations have built 
convenient houses for our shelter and comfort ; they 
weave clothes for our warmth; and have perfected 
many of the arts and necessaries of life. In civilised 
countries, new discoveries“are always promoting hap- 
piness ; books are prirted for our instruction, Savage 
nations have none of those enjoyments ; they are free 
in indolence and brutishness. R. Facey. 

3. In civilised countries, the inquiring spirits of 
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men seek the improvement and cultivation of their 
physical, moral and intellectual powers; they enact 
laws for justice, freedom and happiness ; their com- 
merce encircles the globe; they seek out the safage 
portions of the globe, and send education wherever 
man is to be found. In civilised countries, the forms 
of religion are purified. Savage nations spend life a 
indolence, barbarity and wretchedness, under ungovern 
able passions and spoiled appetites’ Hugh Coyle. 
4. Uncivilised countries The little knowledge and 
commerce, If a few of the people in an uncivilised 
country wish for useful manufactures, or commerce 0n 
the sea, or for books to read, but the great body of 
the people do not want these things—the wants of the 
few do not encourage the labour or peril of the many 
in supplying them. But in civilised countries the 
great body of the people wish for the comforts and 
enjoyments which commerce and science will bring» 
and they encourage the merchants or the philosophers 
who labour to bring them in. In civilised countries’ 
men try to advance in happiness, and knowledge, and 
usefulness ; but in savage countries men pass away 
life as the straw on a stream. J. Wilton: 


What is history ? ` 

1. History is men, times, events, places, 
have passed away, described to us. History gives us 
experience without our own trial. George Belz. 

2. History is a description of past things, am 
actions, and occurrences. History is the Jampan 
telescope,of time. R. Facey- 


&c. that 
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3. History is the almanack which tells us of 
empires and men : it tells us of man in his actions 
upon the world, and shews us how it has arrived to 
its present condition. H. Coyle. 


What is chronology ? 

1. Chronology is the knowledge of time, taught 
by the dates when empires rose and fell, and by the 
actions and lives of, conquerors or great men. 

George Belz. 

2. Chronology teaches us to range past events ac- 
cording to their order, and thus to know how many 
years have passed between any remarkable trans- 
action and the present time. R. Facey. 

3. Chronology is an account of time by the order 
of events which have marked its passing. 

H. Coyle. 

4, Chronology measures the periods of time, by 
recording in, their order the events which happen in 


. the year. Joseph} Wilton. 


What is the amount of 1407. 16s. 6d. for 3 years, 
at 5 per cent. per annum ? 

What is the amount of 7,0007. for 3 years, at 2} 
per cent. per annum È 2 

What is the amount of 1-7 of a guinea, 7-40 of a 
sovereign, and 7-9 of a sñilling. 

The boys in a fev? seconds performed these sums 
mentally, and then worked them at length on the 


boards: 


Lerrens rrom Dear anp Dump PUPILS 
Dovusrs having been expressed, in a letter sent to 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution, respecting the Be 
nuineness of the little works composed and printed 
by the pupils ;—on the letter being read in the school- 
room, the following answers were immediately written 
by the children, in vindication of their honour :— 


No. Í. 

I have read your letter. I have never read “St. 
Augustine's Confessions.” I cannot read the Latin 
or French languages : “but I only know Augustine 
helped to spread the Christian religion in Britain. 
I never copied the paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer 
from any book. When I wrote my essays i” 
the -paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, T was always 
studying and signing, and repeating my ideas in lan- 
guage, corrected by my master. The paraphrase o 
1836 has not, but that of 1839 has, my name. The 
Abbé Carton, and many visitors, admired much this 
institution. They often told us that we are very much 
improved, and raised above other institutions in Eu- 
rope and in America. In this institution we know 
geography, history, scripture, and general knowledge 
in language; and can write accurately, when you w 


not give us absurd or puzzling questions : but shew 
us clear and meaning questions, and you will not find 
fellows 


inaccurate answers. I have read my schoo 


‘ 


ii 


‘i 
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letters. I agree with them; and when you read 
them, you cannot doubt that we wrote the paraphrase 
on thes Lord’s Prayer- George Belz. 


No. 2. 

I have been studying in the “ Natural History.” 
When I shut the book, I expressed my knowledge in 
letters, and made the bidbraphy of birds. I did not 
endeayour to resemble the words of the “ Natural 
History.” The boys published it, and the generality 
of ladies and gentlemen admired it, and they did not 
suspect me; but only imagines ill to me. I say, 
verily, without dissimulation, ahat I never copied the 
letters from the book. This Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb is one of the most intelligent in the world. 
The deaf and dumb pupils’ minds cannot study in the 
turbulent state of Ireland’s restlessness and affright ; 
and they aro unable to gain a rapidity of improve- 
ment in their minds: but we have powers to increase 
knowledge, by diligently and thirstingly searching, 
and praying God to bless us. When you visit here, 
to examine us,by, questions, we will very boldly stand 
opposite to answer you, which will make you betray 
yourself ashamed. š William Fry. 


2 


No. 3. 


I have taken your letter, and I read it. You say 
you think I was born with hearing and speaking, and 
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became deaf and dumb. But I say, No: I was deaf 
and dumb in birth. You say you doubt I wrote the 
paraphrase, but you think I wrote from “Augystine’s 
Confession ;” but I never read it. How did I géi the 
paraphrase? First, we attended at our master, who 
signed about the prayer—it came in the mind, when 
we beheld our ignorance. The little children did not 
know the meaning of the Lord’s Prayer, and we 
taught them to know how to read-it: then we began 
to write it for a book, How did we know to write 
it? By reflecting on naturę or signing, or attending 
at our master’s signs about prayer in his lecttires- 
Why did you envy about our paraphrase? We think 
You insult us, and you doubt we wrote the paraphrase, 
and you think we copied from books ; but we had no 
books, but only signing, and beholding, or reflecting 
on nature, to make beautiful thoughts. ‘The Rev- 
Mr. Molesworth told us we are clever deaf and dumb 
pupils ; because my master gives good instruction to 
us, and we can write or read about history, geography, 
religion, and general things, Joseph Wilton. 


No. 4. Paty 

My mind and heart shook, when I read your letter. 
Why do you doubt that we composed and wrote the 
paraphrase cf the Lord’s*Prayer? I say that we 
wrote and composed ourselyestthis book. I am very 
grateful that you have communicated with the institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb in France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, America, and England; that you find no one © 


A 


, 
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these institutions distinguished for their clever pupils, 
but only this blessed place. You find that this place 
has been made celebrated throughout the world, by 
this little book. 

Good Lord, we praise thee that thou hast brought 
us from ignorance and brutishness, to prosperity and 
brilliant minds. We glorify thee that thou shewest us 
to the eyes of the people, that they may see the hand 
of God, who has made pyr tongues to be dumb, and 
our ears to be deaf, distinguished in our minds—made 
high and noble like othegs. 

The generality of ladies and gentlemen say, that 
this place is highly above all the institutions of the 
deaf and dumb. I know that my schoolfellows always 
labour ardently and thirstingly for knowledge, and 
we always wish to be very clever men. My dear 
master is a skilful and distinguished teacher, and 
always urges and encourages us to read and labour 
for knowledge. If he was not with us, we would 
not do so, You say that you think our paraphrase 
was copied from the book of “ St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions.” I command you to believe me, that we 
never read, and never knew that book, and never kept 
it in our library? I will tell you the history of the 
paraphrase, and I will nitkegou understand it truly. 
‘About four years ago, my master gave us Jectures on 


. the Lord's Prayer, in the evening. łe appointed 


each of the elder pupifs to have three founger pupils, 
to teach them, in signs, the Lord’s Prayer, every 
morning and night. One of our schoolfellows, John 
Wilton, who had studied well, suggested, that we 
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ought to write on the Lord’s Prayer, and we agreed 
with him, and asked our master ; but he doubted and 
long hesitated. We begged him to let us try: he 
allowed us to write, and we did so: then it®was 
printed in his absence, when he was in London. We 
chose the best essays, and we succeeded in our trial- 
He promised us silver medals for our work. When 
the paraphrase was finished, he returned, and saw it 
with much gladness, and approves it : but it was not 


so beautifully and richly dressed. We have added to 
it richly, and with great digpity, 
am sorry to say, that some of 
whose names 


for many years. I 
my elder schoolfellows; 
are in the paraphrase, are gone out to 
the world, and only four boys remain here who wrote 


init. One of our friends at London, who is really 
deaf and dumb, is very highly distinguished for know- 
ledge. 


What have you seen in the institutions of 
France, Italy, Switzerland, England, America, and 
Parts of Europe, to make you believe that we did not 
write and compose the Lord’s Prayer? Do you in- 
sult these schools? You have fermented this school. 
You must tell your friend, Rey. , who has visited 
us, that he questioned us himself. He himself told 
us that this place is better than yeu:”school. 
eae? R. Facey- 


E a 


fe No. 5.4, 


I give to you in this written account, a contradiction 
to your assertions against the truth of my ability, te 
think and to write my sentiments on the Lord's 


y 


= 
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Prayer. Examples of the advancement of my mind 
may be proved to you. You assurêd us, in a written 
letter, that the deaf and dumb pupils are accusable of 
a fabrication m the paraphrase, by means F a feigned 
and unreal show of intellectual Ea ed and 
also, you said, I and my deaf and dumb ‘schoolfellows 
are condemnable of dissimulation, by copying the 
composition from an ancient author’s works. Such 
an opinion is meangnd _flisturbing tome. I express 
firmly, without hypocrisy and artifice, that I never 
jmitated the compositio on the Lord’s Prayer from 
Mrs. Barbauld’s hymns. My heart and mind would 
be ardent and bold in replying nobly to your questions 
on the history of the earth, the lives of excellent and 
generous men, on the glorious creation, of the Deity, 
and with such knowledge I am acquainted pretty 

Why do you think us incapable of successful 
study >> T and my schoolfellows considered smilingly, 
that the anyety of your mean suspicions is quite 
trivial and scornful. You seem to say, that all the 
seminaries of the deaf and dumb in Italy, France, 
Amerifa, Scotland, &c., are without a good system of 
education ; that the pupils could not compose essays 
beautifully axteorrectly ; that they could not under- 
stand information of tite easth, astronomy, and the 
ms of Europe, the lives of great 


men, &¢- Are your thoughts right N My most be- 
loved master is the West educated t or to the deaf 
and dumb; and he is one of the most wonderful and 
excellent in all parts of the world. He instructs me 


to perceive the abstract meanings of words, ,and the 


well. 


interesting inventio 
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proper qualities and causes of objects. He enlightens my 
mind with sublinéknowledge. He enables me to write 
enlarged sentenzes beautifully and accurately. He ex- 
horts me to take pleasant and private walks todook 
at the wonters of God. He supplies the most in- 
teresting sentiments to my soul. All our younger 
children could‘ understand easily his simple and pretty 
signs of the Lérd'® prayer ; and the Laws of Christ 
he teaches us well. Not one of them complains that 
it is hard to increase in knowledge. We expect you 
will not Interrupt us by shewing your suspicions 
about us, which will make 3 sicken in thoughtful- 
ness about you; and we hope your suspicions about 
our ineapability to write the paraphrase of the Lord’s 
Prayer will cease for ever; we pray you to come and 
examine us, i Hugh Coyle: 
3 ) | 
No. 6. 

I have Opportunity of wri 
I thought that you shewed 
ability to write 


i 


ting this letter to you. 
a suspicion against my 
Biography of Birds; and you say 
that I copied from the book, but I thought and wrote 
the Biography of Birds after I rea? inoks. When 


—— comes here to qdyestis us, we will be bold to 
Write without cowardive, We wrote w 


beautifully and 


ell our essays, 
qa zorre 


on is very dis- 
d ladies say my 
and sagacious ; 
> and Biography of 
M. Webber. 


` 
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No. 7. 

I-can write about the horse, &c.) I am brave like 
the robin to you: you said that Tdo ft know to 
write. I can quarrel with you. J anf 


I hate insult; you are not beautiful. 
old. 


No. 8. E 

I thought, and wrote about the biography of birds. 
— says I imitated tne biography of birds, from 
books, he is very disagreeable and trifling in his sus- 
picions of our morality. *Ye say, let him come to ques- 
tion us, and we would be Steady in writing the answers, 


e 
No. 9. P 
Į am cheerful to write abor) yous 


reading?“he biógraphy of birds,%nd Myself thought 


George Cooke. 


I have been 


“of them; MI then wrote about then myself. I had 


not copied froin other books of birds. You said that 
the boys are deceitful in imitating the biography of 
birds, you suspected us unable to 


write the book of 
birds: and your suspicions to us are me. 


on. 
truly, that I never copied them, i 


I say 
ladies love to reat vex essay: 


The gent Sen and 
s of the biography of 
birds, and admired them, I’ truly, and sai; they are 
very pretty and interesting» 


“Chafles Taylor. 
ee i 


No. 10. 
I am writing a letter to you about my biography of 
birds, you think I copied it from bo: 


oks, but I did not 
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copy it, but I always read natural history, and when I 
shut it, I compose. If you disbelieve my composing 
it myself, Tayi shiewqyou, when you are here in trial 
with yous, sit questions on geography, biography of 
birds and /.,asts, history of England, chemistry, &c. 
im James Lewis. 


Te 
No. 11. 

Tam glad to write a lett =o you. Ihave looked 
at signs about your letter. I have been writing on 
the biography of birds, IPthink you will tell me, 
I copied from natural histury, but I must tell you 
true, I did not so. When I read the natural history on 
swan, thrush, sparr-w. hawk, raven, swallow, then I 
studied to translate’ im my book ; all my school- 
fellows will be happy you will come here? 


ay < 
i fi 
ou 
g” 
( THE END, ; 
P eres) 
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